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Dramatic Episodes in Canadian History 


Contributed by Hon. G. W. Ross, Col. Geo. T. Denison, Sir John Bourinot, Mr. James Bain, Jr., Prof. Goldwin Smith, Sir Charles 
Tupper, Rev. Principal Grant, His Grace Archbishop Langevin, Mr. Louis Frechette, Hon. J. W. Longley, 
Rev. Dr. Potts, Mr. Nicholas Flood Davin, Dr. Geo. Stewart, Dr. Geo. R. Parkin. 


In response to an invitation sent to a number of representative men, I received, among hopeless task of defending Uppe r Canada. But for this the province 
others, the following replies, which pretty well cover the ground. It was not intended to go ; 1 . ‘ ] » 
; might have been abandoned as far as the line of the Ottawa and might 





into descriptive details, but to publish simply the points which might arouse general interest in i 
the study of the history of our country. In this I think the brief and yet often thrilling touches have been lost to the Empire forever. The advance of that line of our 
given by the various writers will prove a success. THe Evitor. Toronto militia in response to the appeal was 


rhe following events in the history of Canada another of the dramatic incidents of Canadian 


might be considered worthy of illustration : history. 


1. The origin of Confederation, when George 5. Brock prorogued the House of Assembly 


Brown in his place in the old Parliament of Canada on the 5th August, 1812, and proclaimed martial 


at Quebec, arose and intimated to Sir John Mac- law. This was far-reaching in its effect and had 


donald that he was prepared to abandon his own its influence upon the fate of Upper Canada. 


party alliances and give support to any Govern- 6. The scene in front of the City Hall, Toronto, 


ment that would bring about the confederation of on the night of the 4th December, 1837, when with 


the British Provinces of North America. the tire bells ringing to alarm the city, Sir Francis 


2. D'Arcy McGee's last speech in the House Bond Head saw the citizens sworn into service, 


ot Commons, April, 1868, in which he was speaking formed into companies and supplied with arms to 


for the unity of the people of Canada, and was a enable them to uphold the Queen’s authority. 


few hours afterwards shotewhile entering his door The scene in the Canadian Parliament when 





in Sparks street, Ottawa. See the reports of the Sir John Macdonald and the Hon. George Brown 


newspapers in April of that year. D’Arcy McGee HON. G W. ROSS. sank their differences and clasped hands to unite { 

was rather a fine character in Canadian history. to bring about Confederation was another dramatic 
3. The Queen placing a wreath on Sir John Thompson's coffin in incident fraught with momentous consequences. 

Windsor Castle. 8. The departure of 


184 our growth as a nation. 
849 £ 


4. Laura Secord on the first Canadian con 

} > } . ag c. ‘ a ea 5 

her march to Beaverdam. tingent from Quebec last ~~ 
i. ie t . fall for South Africa was : 
5. 1e burning of “alge 

1 | } 2 latest great step in 

the Parliament Buildings, the latest great stc} 


I could refer to several most dramatic incidents in the history of 


The dramatic inc ‘ . : : ;, 
: : Canada—especially of the days of the French vegzme,; but it seems to 
dents in Canadian history : : : : ; 
: . me that there is none more touching or dramatic than the passage of 

are many. In response to your request I mention a few. ears ei aatac eae rs Cn ae 
: q f Wolfe’s boats beneath the dark cliffs of Quebec on that memorable 

1. The landing of Cartier at Quebec, the commencement of a September night which preceded the victory on the Plains of Abraham. 
, > , > ve > ae > 3 » ar lf ¥ ° 3% iB 1 1. 
movement which has changed the whole face of the northern half of this “Wolfe's thoughts on that memorable night I quote my feeble account 


continent and replaced the savage with European civilization. of this episode from “The Story of Canada” —“ we can imagine from an 


The deat F\Volfe wietory _p : ) Ae . ; ; 
2. The death of Wolfe and the victory on the Plains of Abraham, incident that is related by one who was present. Hardly a dip of an car 





which brought Canada into the British Empire. was heard fron the flotilla as it was borne down the river, but from 
3. The n'ght attack on Champlain street, Quebec, on the 31st Beauport and Levis came the constant roar of cannon. Every mom 
December, 1775. The sudden volley of the British cannon in the was carrying him to death and fame, and perhaps it was some foreboding 
_ darkness, in the driving snow of his fate that led him to = 
: , storm —a volley which killed repeat the words of Gray’s 
General Montgomery and ‘Elegy,’ which from that hour 
several of his staff, defeated became more famous in Eng- 
the American forces and lish literature 
caused the siege to be raised, 
ae ; ; I cena ‘ f 
was a dramatic incident which pomy 
saved Canada to the British oe a icaset all that wea 
Empire. e’er gave 
4. General Brock appealed oe span e 


to the York militia in August, 


1812, to fullow him anywhere 


in the province or out of it in As the boats came close 


its defence. The cheerful and to a point on the bank a 





sentinel challenged, ‘Quz 


enthusiastic response decided g 
?’  * La France.’ replied SIR JOHN BOURINOT. 


COL, GEO. T. DENISON, him to attempt the apparently weve: 








in officer of Fraser’s Highlanders who spoke French 
well. ‘4 guel regiment?’ again challenged the 
suspicious soldier. ‘Le da Rerne,’ answered the 
same officer, who happily remembered that some 
companies of this regiment were with Bougainville. 
Fate that eventful night was on the side of the 
bold Englishman. ‘The French were expecting a 
convoy of provisions; the sentinel called out, 
‘Passe’? Another sentry, more suspicious, ran 
down to the water’s edge and asked, ‘ Pourguoz 
est-ce gue vous ne parles plus haut?’ The captain 
replied with wonderful coolness, * Za¢s-tor, nous 
serons entendus? an answer which satisfied the 
guard. In this way the English boats were able to 
steal into the cove without hindrance. <A_ few 
minutes later the heights were gained.” 

This memorable episode was the dramatic 
prelude to the battle which gave Canada to Eng- 
land. Of the great events of history that have 
inoulded the destinies of people, none has had 
more momentous consequences than Wolfe's signal 
victor’. * One consequence has been the birth of 
the United States, now inhabited by seventy-five 
million people—the heirs of those free colonies 
lish 





which flourished under the influence of |] 
principles of government. The second consequence 


has been the growth of a Canadian federation, 
n which French-Canadians possess political rights 
ind enjoy a_ political influence of which their 
incestors had not the least conception in the 
lliberal autocratic days of that French vregzme 
which disappeared on the Plains of Abrahamn. 
While I give special prominence to this famous 
episode in Canadian history, I see also most dra 
matic features in two great battles of the war of 
1812-14. In “Canada Under British Rule, 1760- 
1900 ’— now in course of publication in England 
I describe these features as follows : —‘‘ The battle 
which was fought against such tremendous odds 
on the banks of the Chateauguay by less than a 
thousand French-Canadians, led by Salaberry and 
Macdonell, recalls in some respects the defeat of 
Ibraddock. The disaster to the British forces near 
the Monongahela was mainly the result of the 
strategy of the ‘Indians, who were dispersed in the 
woods which re-echoed to their wild yells and their 
ever fatal shots, tired under cover of trees, rocks 
and stumps. The British were paralyzed as they 
aw their ranks steadily decimated by the fire of 
an enemy whom they could never see, and who 
eemed multitudinous as their shrieks and shouts 


were heard far and wide in that Bedlam of the 


forest. The leaves that lay thick and deep on the 
yround were reddened with the blood of many 
ms helpless against the concealed, relentless 
ivape Ihe woods of the Chateauguay did not 


present such a scene of carnave as was witnessed 


it the battle of the Mononyahela, but neverthe 


less they seemed to the panic-stricken invaders, 
who numbered many thousands, alive with an 
enemy whose strength was enormously exaggerated 
is bugle sounds and Indian yells made a fearful 
din on every side. Believing themselves surrounded 


yy forces far supenor in numbers, the invader 
vecame paralyzed with fear and fled in disorde: 


from an enemy whom they could not see, and 


vho might close upon them at any moment. In 
way Canadian pluc k and strategy won a 

f ) victor hich saved the Province of Lower 

Canad at most critical moment of the wat 


i the woods of Chateauyuay, where 
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a monument has been raised in recognition of this 
brilliant episode of the war, and come to the 
country above which rises the mist of the cataract 
of Niagara, we see a little acclivity over which 


passes that famous thoroughfare called ‘Lundy’s 





Here too rises a stately shaft in com- 





memoration of another famous victory—in many 
respects the most notable of the war — won by a 
gallant Englishman, whose name still clings to the 
pretty town close by. 


This battle was fought on a midsummer 


night, when less than three thousand British and 
Canadian troops fought six hours against a much 
superior force, led by the ablest officers who had 
taken part in the war. For three hours, from six 


to nine o'clock at night, less than two thousand 


held the height, which was the main object of 


attack from the beginning to the end of the conflict, 
and kept at bay the forces that were led against 


them with a stern determination to win the posi 


ton. Sunlight gave way to the twilight of a July 
evening, and den e darkness at last covered the 
combatants, but still the fight went on. Columns 
of the enemy charged in such close and rapid 
ession that the British artillervmen were con- 
tantly assailed in the very act of sponging and 
le heir guns. The assailants once won the 
only the n¢xt instant to find themselves 

repulsed by t resolute daring of the British. 
lappily at the most critical moment, when the 


defenders of the hill were alinost exhausted by the 


het strugvle, reinforcements arrived and the 
battle was renewed with a supreme eftort on both 
sides For t e hours lonyer, from nine o'clock 
to midnight, the battle was fought in the darkness, 
only relieved by the unceasing flashes from the 
v whose sharp reports mingled with the deep 
and monotonous roar of the great falls. It was a 


cene worthy of a painter whose imagination could 
vrasp all the incidents of a situation essentially 
dramatic in its nature. The assailants of the Cana 
dian position gave way at last and withdrew their 
vearied and disheartened forces. It was in all 
respects a victory for England and Canada, since 
the United States army did not attempt to renew 
the battle on the next day, but retired to Port 
Erie, then in their possession. As Canadians look 
down ‘the corridors of time,’ they will always see 


hes from the musketry and cannon of 


ose flas 


Lundy’s Lane, and hear the bugles which crove 


invaders of their country from the woods of 


DDLA 


I do not clearly comprehend what is meant by 
“Dramatic Episodes of Canadian History.” If by 
these words it is intended to look at the history of 
Canada as a drama, then, I think, the conclusion of 
the second act - the death of Wolfe and Montcalm at 
Quebec—-1s unquestionably the most striking inci 
dent in our annals. The struggle between two 
great powers hke Great Britain and France, in 
which the leading men of the century took part, 
either directly or through their able representatives 
in Canada, culminating in the decisive and complete 


overthrow of one of the combatants and the death 
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of both commanders on the field, is as striking a 
climax as can be conceived. 

Among minor episodes which may be classed 
as dramatic I would note Champlain’s first sight of 
Lake Huron; Frontenac’s reception of the Iroquois 
chiefs; destruction of the Hurons; death of Dollard, 
Long Sault, 1660; Death of Montgomery before 
Quebec; Mackenzie’s first sight of the Pacific ; 
scene in House of Commons at defeat of Sir John A. 
Macdonald 
on Pacific 
Scandal ; 
departure | 
of Cana- { Wuro 
dian troops 
for South 
Africa. 
nw wv w w 


The incidents which would, I suppose, commend 
themselves generally as dramatic would be :—The 
Landing of Cartier; Preaching of the Jesuits to the 
Indians; Siege of Quebec; Deaths of Wolfe and 
Montcalm; Arrival of the United Empire Loyalists ; 
Holding of the First Assembly by Simcoe at Nia- 
gara; Founding of Toronto; Simcoe at Castle 
Frank; Capture of Detroit, representing allied In- 
dians; Death of Brock; Burning of the Caroline, 
Signing of Confederation. 


fitrtaens SoA 


w w w w 


I think that the confederation of Canada was 
an act of great significance and of great importance ; 
and I would also mention the fact that Lord Strath- 
cona had in November, 1895, driven the last spike 
of the great transcontinental line of railway, and 
that spike was driven five years before the expiration 
of the ten years allowed for the conclusion of the 
contract. But there arises to my mind a more 
striking and a more dramatic incident than that, 
and that is that on the 3oth day of October, 1899, in 
the city of Quebec, was witnessed the great event of 
a contingent, over a thousand strong, embarking to 
lend their aid to Her Majesty’s arms in South 
Africa. I regard that act on the part of Canada 
as one of the most momentous acts that has ever 
transpired within the bounds of this great Dominion. 
Never was there a time in the history of the great 
Empire of which we have the honor to form so 
important a part, never was there an hour in the 
history of that great Empire in which it was so 
vitally important to Canada and to the Empire 
that this great Dominion should show that when 
Her Majesty’s arms were engaged in that struggle 
in South Africa she, Canada, stood behind them. 
I say never in the history of the Empire, because 
you all know it was not the fact that England had 
not the power which she has exhibited to deal 
with the strugyle in South Africa, but 1t was because 
the hopes of the Boers lay in the fact that they 
hoped and expected to obtain the intervention of 
a foreign power; the fact that almost ali Europe 
stood looking on with jealous eyes, looking on with 
sentiments anything but friendly to Great Britain 
in that struggle—the fact, 1 say, that at such a time, 
in such a crisis, these great outlying portions of the 
Empire, New Zealand, Australia and Canada, 


showed to the world that they were prepared, in- 
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stead of being a burden to the Empire, to take 
part in that great struggle, and were prepared to 
show the world that when Britain and British in- 
stitutions were assailed, Ict it be in South Africa 
or any other place, Canada was prepared to send a 


contingent of her forces to show where her heart 


lay and where her affections were centered. I can 
imagine no more dramatic incident; I can imagine 
no act that could redound more to the glory and 
honor of our country; | can imagine no act that 


ever has transpired that was of yvreater importance 
to that Empire than the action that Canada took on 


that occasion. 


“What incidents do | isider the most dra- 
matic in the history of Canada: 

f: Jacques Cartier’s discovery of Que 

2 The founding of Montreal by M 


The founding of Quebec by Champlai: 


ww 


4. Wolfe’s death and the inauguration on | 
ferin Terrace of the common monument t 
Montcalm. 





5. The assembling of the first Legislature of 
Upper Canada 11 1791 at Niagara. 

6. General Brock and Tecumseh crossing 
river to capture Detroit in 1812 

7. The Quebec Conference (1866) at which the 
Constitution of the Dominion was draw! 

8. The great Inter-Colonial Conference, when 
the representatives of the Australias, New Zealand 
and South Africa met the Government of Canada 
and.the representative of Great Britain in Ottawa, 
to discuss matters of common intere 


g. The sailing of our First Contingent from 
Quebec to defend the Empire fron 
invasion. 

Why No need to answer. No need to write 
under any decent a EZ 
yicture of a horse, Cf kee Y Xt cel 
* This 1s a horse.” 
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of St. Boniface, in reply to vour letter of Septembe1 
10, is a ed to say that, in his op tl 
most dra it ae n the | y of ( ida 
is the almost s taneous death o1 he 1 I1ijth of 


September, 1759, of Wolfe and Montcalm, because 


of the chivalh character of both generals and of 
the momentous issue involve 
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because its influence was the most far-reaching in making the continent 
of North America, and especially that portion of it which is now included 
in the term * Dominion of Canada,” British instead of French. 

An incident which occurred somewhat earlier in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, second to this in historical importance, but scarcely second to it 
in dramatic interest, was the 
forcible expulsion of the 
French from Grand Pre in 
1755. The annals of modern 
times record few events more 
dramatic than an entire com- 
munity of pastoral people 
deported from their lands and 
sent abroad promiscuously in 
the sight of their burning 
homes. 

If Canada should be 
properly regarded from the 
date of the Union, the most 





dramatic incident, in my judg- 
ment, was the announcement 
by Sir John Macdonald of the 


HON. j. W. LONGLEY. 


resignation of his Government on the 5th day of November, 1873. On 
matters of public policy the Government of Sir John Macdonald had 
an undoubted majority in the House of Commons and indications of 
approval by the people generally. That he was compelled to tender 
his resignation, without waiting for a vote of Parliament, was a tribute 
to the power of public opinion of the greatest moral significance. An 
able and capable man was compelled to surrender power because he 
ind some of his associates had been discovered resorting to unworthy 
means to maintain power. The exercise of popular opinion is the 
last resort under a system of popular government. If that fails the 
nation is doomed. That it cid not fail in this particular instance seems 
to me _ the 
greatest 
single event 
that has hap- 
pened since 





Confederae o 








tion. Italto 
gether outranks the sending of Canadian 
troops to South Africa. 


ie 


A dramatic incident worthy of illustration is when, in the spring of 
1760, Murray within the walls of Quebec and de Levis from the French 
imp outside, watched for the coming of the ship that would bring feod 
and arms to either besieged or besiegers. The story is well told by 
lis Fréchette in a poem called “Le Dernier Jour.” Another dramatic 
ne dent is the surrender of Detroit to Brock on the 16th August, 18:2. 
rhe story is told in 


fen Ye ars of [ pper 


Che departure of the first contingent to fight for the integrity of the 
pire—that had every feature of a first-class dramatic incident. It was, 
!. A great national deed. 

Canada took her place definitely as an active force side by side 
England under the Imperial banner, facing not merely the Boers, 


To have been just to the opportunity and the situation 


ild have led the other colonies. 


[t expressed a great and widely diffused emotion. 


; It excited admiration, enthusiasm, hope, fear, anticipation of 


MA in neroic act. 


6. Itu n the hest degree spectacula: 
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Canada is so rich in dramatic incidents that it would be difficult to 
single out one as ¢Ae most dramatic in our history. I would mention 
the repulse of Phips before the walls of Quebec by Count Frontenac, 
and the heroic defence of her father’s fort and block-house against a 
band of Iroquois by Madeleine, the young heroine of Vercheres, as 
subjects eminently strong in 
dramatic episodes and cap. 
able of spirited treatment. 


4 > 


The following has been prepared by Mr. W. L. Grant, a son of 
Principal Grant, who has spec al charge of the historical work at Upper 
Canada College. It is sent by Principal Parkin as his contribution to 
this discussion : 

A distinction must be made between a dramatic incident and a 
dramatic moment. The most dramatic moment in the history of Canada 
was certainly when, on the 8th of September, 1760, Vaudreuil capitulated 
at Montreal, and the whole of Canada passed into the hands of Britain. 
It was the culminating moment of the great duel of the XVIII. century, 
the final episode in the struggle between England and France for the 
empire of the New World. Yet, as an incident, the capitulation is tame, 
and we must look rather amid the annals of Acadia and old Quebec, so 
rich in picturesque and heroic episodes. Some would doubtless decide 
in favor of the defence of the Long Sault, when Daulac and his sixteen 
companions took the last sacrament and then went forth to Canada’s 
Thermopylae. Others would prefer the defence of Verchtres, when a 
girl of fourteen, with a garrison of four, of whom two were her younger 
brothers, held out for a week against a strony fo ce of Indians, and then 
with girlish grace handed over her charge to the young officer who came 
with relief from Montreal. 

But perhaps the palm must be awarded to Madame la Tour’s 
defence of her husband’s fort against his rival Charnisay. So fierce was 
the resistance, such the spirit which this heroic woman inspired in her 
scanty garrison, that Charnisay was fain to come to terms. “Then 
came the act which has brought Charnisay’s name down in a blaze of 
infamy. His end once gained and the fort in his hands, he mocked the 
woman whom he could not conquer in fair fight, and tore up the capitu 
lation before her face. The brave garrison he took man by man, and 
hung them in the open yard of the fort; while their mistress, sinking 
with horror, was held to watch their struggles, with a halter about her 
neck. Charnisay carried her to Port Royal; and there, within three 
weeks of the ruin of her hus- 
band, the destruction of her 
home, the butchery of her loved 
and loyal followers, the heroine 
of Acadie died of a_ broken 
heart.” (Roberts “ Llistory of 
Canada,” date 1045. 

Nothing in h story can 
exceed the power of this story 
It is more dramatic than that 
of Madeleine, because m re 
pathetic; more moving than 
that of Daulac, because over 
it is cast the tender grace of a 
woman’s love, the pitiful tragedy 
of a woman’s despair. Daulac DR. GEO. R. PARKIN, 
at least fell fighting, with his 
clubbed musket in his grasp, and in his heart the consciousness of 
duty done, of honor r.deemed, and of hi: country rescued ; Madeleine 
survived to be petted and perhaps spoiled by her adoring parents; 
but Madame la Tour died, her life a failure, her heart broken by defeat 
and shame; yet Ler story 1s 


perhaps more glorious, and is 


certainly more dramatic, than 

that of the heroine of Verchéres , 
or the martyrs of the Long ‘ ’ kd r de 
Sault. 
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UNE 3rd.--If I were given to raving over what are commonly 
called the beauties of nature, as 1s the custom of many of the 
witless writers of this frivolous age, I might with little effort 
turn some graceful sentences descriptive of the view which 

now lies before me. 

The foundations of this house were built, they tell me, some two 
hundred years ago by one Pellison, of noble birth—though I am fain to 
confess I find no record of such an one in the annals of the country, 
and, methinks, the aristocrats of that day were little inclined to build 
them habitations of such massive strength as this. Yet it were scant 
courtesy to throw doubt upon the word of so amiable a woman as the 
present chatelaine, who can boil an egg to a turn, and has a pretty trick 
in the making of coffee. And aristocrat or no, the Pellison who chose 
this location for the permanent disposal of his Lares and Penates—a 
thread-bare metaphor, by the way—be it twenty or two hundred years 
since, lacked nothing in good taste or an appreciation of the beautiful 
the gods’ best gift to mortal. From the ridge on which the house 
stands, the land slopes down to a little valley through which, a female 
scribe would be apt to state —with greater eloquence than truth —a c’ear, 
silvery stream prattles, purls, and plashes all the soft summer through, 
which would read not badly perhaps, but in truth I have oft seen it far 
from translucent when the kine, wading knee-deep, have sore befouled it 
with their stupid stumbling, and methinks it will be but a sorry trickle 
when July suns and August drought have had their way with tt. 

Some eight or nine miles beyond lies the city of Quebec, its 
twinkling lights shining through the soft gloom of the night like a trans- 
planted piece of sky whose myriad planets need no telescope to bring 
them into view. In the still evenings the tolling of church bells sounds 
faintly through the clear air. I am hopeful I shall have my manuscript 
ready for publication in the fall. I have never found a place which 
better suited me, or one where I could have so much comfort with so 
slight a strain upon my o’er small resources. 

Ww Ww Ww v 

June twelfth.—I find it less easy than | imagined to prepare a book 
for the.press. The gathering of the material was arduous, though full of 
interest, and I deemed when my notes were complete that what 
remained to be done would be child’s play in comparison. I begin to 
perceive my error. All has gone wrong to-day. Chapter one, which 
should almost write itself, refuses to be unfolded. Truly, truly, cest Ze 
premier pas gui coute. 

Alphonse is coming down the yard bearing my evening glass of new 
milk. Now he stops to blow a speck of dust from the snowy froth that 
is billowing over the glass’s rrm—a not too cleanly trick! But the lad 
is intelligent beyond his years and station. I shall detain him for a 


little chat. 
wv w vr wv 


July first.—There is great excitement in the Pellison household 
to-day. They are expecting their eldest girl from the city, where, | 
understand, she has been somebody’s nursemaid during the past year. 

There has been a most disturbing flying hither and thither from 


earliest cock-crow, with a mighty gabbling of tongues. The mop and 
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broom have had small rest the day—though I must acknowlecge that as 
arule the good Mére Vellison is not overmuch given to the wielding of 
these implements—anv. the atmosphere is redolent with soapsuds. 

Marie, a thin, brown maid of fifteen or thereabouts, has washed all 
the little ones, and row, arrayed in their Sunday garments, they are 
sitting, a solemn row, atop the woodpile, from which Marie has for- 
bidden them to move, on pain of death, until old Poly turns down the 
green lane. 

Alphonse, the iitelligent twelve-year-old, with whom I am fond of 
exchanging opinions, departed early this morning to fetch his sister in 
the quaint, ramsha:kle, little, two-wheeled market-cart drawn by the 
gaunt, raw-boned q tadruped they designate Poly. And all day long in 
the ceaseless shrill gabble which the family has kept up every second 
word has been Delvina. “Ne touche pas! cela est pour Dalvina!” 
“Ca fera rive Dalu-na!” “Garde ca pour Dalvina!” Always DALVINA, 
till the very wind that ruffles the nodding grasses seems to whisper 
“Dalvina, Dalvina,” and I find I am becoming quite excited, or more 
exact'), 2 experiencing a rare exhilaration occasioned by a keen curi- 
osi.y to see tris amiable maiden who appears to be so beloved by her 
fainily. 

My work. go s but slowly; three chapters only have I accomplished. 
I must do better this month. 

July third.- -The maiden Dalvina did not arrive until late in the 
evening—and su‘ha noise! In the joy of the reunion I was entirely for 
gotten and it wa: quite half-past nine before Alphonse knocked at m 
door with my ev:ning milk. I was in the midst of a most convincing 
sentence, the finest I have yet turned, and the interruption greatly put 
me out, so that I feu the tone of my ‘ A7trez” was not of the suavest. 
Alphonse was full of apologies and declared the family to be broken 
hearted at their neglect ; nevertheless, even as he spoke, the young 
rascal had much a‘lo to compose his features into becoming solemnity. 

The young jalvina must be an early riser. This morning I heard 
a voice like 2 birr’s trilling, “.Walbrouck s'en va-t-en guerre,” before the 
sun himself was quite awake. She came to serve my breakfast, and, ah 
me, no wonder the family love her. Sweet and fresh as a new-blown 
rose is she, und modest as a violet, with golden-brown curls and large, 
soft, dark eyes, s» like those of the sweet maid now sleeping on Mount 
Royal that I cou'd scarce keep my dim eyes off her, and did with diffi 
culty swallow my breakfast. She has taken charge of me and my room, 
and it is delight‘ul to watch the dainty deftness with which she attends 
me—a change trom the awkward, embarrassed stumbling about of the 
long-limbed Mavie, or the prolonged service of Mére Pellison. 

ba wv w % 

July twenty first.—A rare sweet maid is the young Dalvina and my 
heart is strangely drawn to her. Not her soft eyes alone, but all het 
pretty ways—th2 turn of her little head, her sweet seriousness, dispelled 
when one least expects it by a sudden radiant smile—call so clearly to 
mind that dear maid who more than forty years ago broke a sixpence 
with me in the shadow of the citadel walls, that at times it seems as if 
all these lonely intervening years had been but a dream, and I am no 
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fonger the wizened, gray-haired, limping old scientist discoursing pater- 
nally with the little Z.247¢a7¢ lass, but the straight young buck of by-gone 
days wooing his Eleanor in the sympathetic shadows of Government 


Gardens. 
te 


July twenty-ninth. — Dalvina has a lover. She told me all about 
him last even while the family were at vespers. We sat in the hollow 
of the hill by the little brook, and she dabbled her pretty brown feet in 
the water as she talked. He is a baker’s assistant in Quebec, and, oh, 
such a rare smart lad! I can yet see her cheeks flush and her eyes 
glow as she told me all his charms - so smart and so merry, so big and 
and he loves her so truly that verily she 


so gentle, “sz mt et st bon, 


thinks maid never was so loved before. 


And you, Mademoiselle ?” I asked. 
le?” She drew a deep breath, and I would I could describe the 
wonderful light in the big brown eyes as she looked far over the valley 
to where the city lights were twinkling. “Ah M’sieu, me and /e don 
¢ know how I love m—and Jacques, he is content.” 
He is working hard and saving much, and by-and-bye he will have 
a little bakery of his own, and then ——. Dalvina smiled and blushed. 


Happy little ones, may naught e’er disturb the even tenor of your 


ove’s young dream, and may all foul fiends seize that rascal Jacques if 


he keep not himself rtl Wie Eerie et f ' 
he keep not himself worthy of his little sweetheart! 





st fifth.—I can scarce contain myself. My respected Aunt 
Hephzibah Madoc, who was but a child when my father wedded my 
iinted mo has passed away, and | am the richer by four hundred 
pounds! It seems too extraordinary to be believed. I ate three egys 
for my breakfast this morning in an endeavor to sustain my dignity as a 
man of means, but they set up such a commotion within me that I, 


perforce, determined to make no change in my present mode of living, 
but shall provide for the Pellisons this evening a little jollification in my 


At last Germany is in sight. 


A st twelfth. -I am beginning to fear that Pellison Pére is not 
n one would look to see as the father of Dalvina. He 


é of the day lying around the house or slouching around the 
‘ oF d growling, while the little Alphonse does the work 
of aman and a boy combined. It grieves me to mark how the little lad 
falls Pellison shps out through the little gate, down 
the green lane, and hurries off along the road to Lorette. And more 
41 e in the still might [ have heard him returning, sweariag, 
te 2, and anon singing snatches of Aad‘tant chansons. His priest 
fter him. There is sadness stealing into Dalvina’s eyes. 
| | Co ) etl n 

g ef Phat scamp of a Pellison will break his daughter’s 
oc cock-crow when he returned this morning. Ele 
d a companion in guilt brought him home in a 
ed vig. The sound of the wheels must have wakened 

é ie, for as the stranger pulled Pellison out, the door 
D 1 came forth in the pink gown she is wont to 
é . I could not refrain from keeping my eye to a 

ter, 1 so I saw all that transpired. 

o his feet his face was turned towards 

early. he man might be any age from forty te 
f the type of face to make a child 

é 1k back 

v cried Dalvina, and there was 
e mcerted, but he pulled off his cap and 

fet irs ton bon amt, ma belle.” 
é pas f” cried the girl, hotly, and then came so quick 

im Of pat that I irce could follow it; but | 

eld that black-browed son of Beelzebub respon 
father’s fa ind much wickedne beside, and she 

the house again 
f but laugh as he propped the maudlin 


Vhe he ceased speaking he turned 


bird,” quoth he, “and so great is the 


love I bear thee that I will even forget all those hot words if thou wilt 
And with that the scoundrel 
reacHed forth his arms as though he would lay hands upon her. | 


but kiss me good-night ere I depart.” 


seized my shutter and was about to throw it wide and hurl my lamp 
upon the ruffian’s head, when the maid sprang to the gig and snatching 
the whip smote the waiting horse so sharply that it dashed off down the 
lane galloping wildly. Then she faced the man and ordered him to go 
ere she struck him to the ground. And I think she would not have 
thought twice of doing it. She looked like a youny outraged empress 
as she stood there, her eyes flashing ; her bosom rising and falling with 
the quick beating of her sore-tried little heart : the whip uplifted, ready 
to fall. 

The man made one step towards her, then apparently thought better 
of it, for he shrugged his shoulders and said carelessly : 

“Eh bien, ry tine young lady, it is the whip now; soon you will 
offer me, of your own accord, those pouting lips, and maybe I shall not 
be desiring a kiss then.” 

Then he strode off down the lane after his horse, whose hoof-beats 
were ringing fainter and fainter along the silent road. 

The poor maid watched him till the turn in the lane hid him from 
view, then she cast the whip from her and burst into tears 

“Father, father, hast thou brought us to this!” I heard her sob. 
Then she raised the wretched creature who had gone to sleep in a heap 
on the doorstep; they disappeared within the house and I heard no 


further sound. 


wv w wv 

August twenty-ninth.— I like not the present look of things. That 
black-browed villain has been here three times this week. Yesterday he 
spent two full hours with Madame Pellison, and never for a moment did 
silence fall between them. It was steadily his low bass—aye, base it is 
interrupted at intervals by Mére Pellison’s shrill voice broken with sobs 
Before he took his departure they called in Dalvina, but though | 
strained my ears to hear I could catch no sound of her voice, only 
Béranger’s growing angrier and angrier, and the poor mother’s, tearful 
and pleading. 

When at last he came forth and mounted his horse, ere he went he 
looked towards the house and, waving his hand, cried : 

‘ Trots semaines, ma belle—three weeks, my pretty one, then the 
priest or the magistrate !” 

Dalvina is as white as a ghost; there are great black rings under 
her eyes. My heart is aching to comfort her, but she seems anxious to 
avoid a conversation with me, and I dare not broach the subject. 

Alphonse’s eyes were red and swollen when he brought me my 
milk this evening. ‘What is thy trouble, little lad?” I asked. “ Canst 
thou not share it with thy friend?” 

The poor little fellow broke down as I placed my hand on his head 
he is but a child—and clung to my arm as if I were his only refuge. 

“T cannot tell, Dalvina bade me not; but she is in great trouble 
and I can do naught to help. Oh, if | were only a man !” 

“What wouldst thou do then, son drave?” | asked. 

He clenched his small hands, his bosom heaving as he cried, 
vehemently: “I would make enough money to pay M’sieu Béranger all 
back and then I would kill him !” 

| would fain have heard more, but Dalvina called the lad and I 
have not had speech with him since 

Ww w + vw 

September tenth —I have had great excitement to-day; I am all 
of a tremble yet. This afternoon I took my book to a little secluded 
nook I am fond of among the bushes by the stream. 
there long before Dalvina came down to gather water-cress. She did 


I had not been 


not see me, and I sat quiet, taking joy in watching the graceful move- 
ments of her round, supple form, as, wading ankle-deep in the clear 
water, she stooped to pick the little green plants. So intent was I upon 
observing her that I jumped as greatly as she when a deep voice 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Well caught, cherie 


there on the bank stood that foul fiend Béranger. As the girl turned 


Come and kiss thy sweetheart!” And 


her head and saw him a great crimson flood swept over her face, then 
slowly died away, leaving her deadly pale. But she went on with her 
cress-picking, taking notice of neither him nor his words. He stood a 
moment flicking his boot with his riding-whip, then “Come, little one,” he 


cried, “‘hast no warmer welcome for thy beloved? I said a kiss, and, 
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Mother of Heaven, a kiss I meant!” And into the water he stepped 
and caught the maiden in his arms. But he had dropped her before I 
had managed to do more than scramble to my feet; for like a flash 
Dalvina’s little brown hands had clasped his throat with so sudden and 
fierce a grip that he loosened his hold, and the maiden, slipping from his 
grasp, flew to my side as I came forward, flourishing my stick. The 
man cut short my storm of words with a great burst of laughter. “I 
congratulate thee on thy gallant protector, Mademoiselle,” he cried, 
bowing with mock deference ; “a pretty lad, and, by my faith, so bola a 
warrior I tremble at the very sight of his brawny muscles and mighty 
frame. I pray thee do not strike, great sir,’ he went on, simulating fear 
in his croaking voice, “else could I never kiss my dear again.” And he 
laughed yet louder, a mighty shout. I picked up a stone, my heart 
trembling with rage. “Now go thy way,” cried I, “or by the God that 
made thee I will strike thee dead !” 

“A David, a David,” mocked the scoundrel, with a fresh burst of 
unholy mirth; “then fall Gohath!” and he staggered back and sank 
upon a log, laughing the while with greatest gusto. 

Then suddenly he became serious, and rising came towards us. 

‘*Tush, tush, my little bantam cock,” he said, “‘meddle not in other 
folk,’ affairs, or some day, mayhap, thou'lt find thyself in trouble. I and 
none other am the lawful protector of this young lady. I thank thee for 
thy good intentions towards her, but I can look after my own betrothed.”’ 
At the word I raised my stick again, but Dalvina’s cold little hand fell 
upon mine. There was a look of dull despair in her great eyes, but her 
voice was firm and even as she said : 

“T thank you with all my heart, M’sieu, but you can do me no 
service in this matter. He has the right to use the word; but’—she 
turned to him defiantly—‘“no right have you yet to lay finger upon me. 
You promised to leave me in peace until the day, and in peace I shall 
be left.” 

And taking my arra she turned me gently round and we went up to 
the house together. 

I could not help thinking as her little hand lay upon my arm that if 
the good God had not deemed it best to call from this earth the little 
maid whose half-sixpence still hangs around my neck, I might now have 
had just such a sweet lass as Dalvina to call me father. The thought 
made me feel very tender towards the maid, and when we reached the 
house I drew her in, and by some coaxing and persuading extracted the 
whole story from her. Things are indeed in a bad way. 

It seems that this black-hearted wretch was wont to see the maid 
when she went walking with her little charges on Durham Terrace or in 
the Government Gardens, and he harassed her sorely by thrusting ‘is 
attentions upon her. She, being a simple, unsophisticated maid —:or 
which the Lord be thanked —knew not hovv to rid herself of him, and 
instead of calling upon her sweetheart to protect her was fain to 
keep the matter from him, knowing him io be a strong, impulsive 
fellow who might in a sudden gust of wrath do a harm for which he 
would be held to account. The little lass thought that when she 
returned home all would be well; but the villain, evidently in earnest, 
found her out and took up his abode for the summer in Lorette, which is 
distant from here only a matter of a few miles. 

He found the unfortunate Pellison, at all times over-fond of bacchz.- 
nalian revel, an easy mark, and between his vzag?-et-un, his rouge-et-noir, 
and his eau-d he has got the poor fellow entangled a matter of a 
hundred pounds, with all the Pellisons’ earthly possessions as security. 
This sum falling due in notes and other ways I do not fully understand— 
neither Dalvina nor I having any very clear idea ot business methods 
and their complicated trickery—on the seventeenth of September, the 
black scoundrel has given Dalvina her choice, in words which I myself 
heard him utter, of putting the matter that day into the hands of either 
magistrate or priest. 

These sad happenings are most unsettling to a student. The book 
lags painfully. I am half persuaded to let it lie for the present and take 
my trip to Germany before completing it. There are one or two points 


upon which a little more light would be helpful. 


September eleventh.—I questioned the young Alphonse last even- 
ing concerning the whereabouts of the baker’s assistant, Jacques — who, 
by the way, bears the patronymic of Lapoche. Alas, no help can be 
looked for from that quarter. His mother has just died in Beaupré, and 
his brother is ill unto death; and the young Alphonse tells me that the 
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little store of savings has been drawn from the bank to purchase medical 
aid and comforts for the sick and defray the funeral expenses of the 
dead.” 

I have written to the different ocean transport companies for their 
rates and dates of sailings. The fever of travel is growing stronger and 
stronger upon me. Germany seems to call me with so clear and im- 
perative a voice my very leys itch to be on the move, and at times I am 
fain to catch up my stick and be off on the instant. 


September thirteenth. --Oh fool, fool, idiot and blind! crying to the 
stars for help, marvelling that the mercifrl Lord should have placed the 
sweet Dalvina in such grievous straits with no visible means of escape, 
when He had already provided against this very contingency, had actually 
put in these doddering hands of mine the way of her salvation, and so 
blind a fool was I that not until I sat me down to-day with pen and 
paper to compute the cost of my projected trip, did the full possibilities 
of my esteemed Aunt Hephzibah’s legacy dawn upon me. To-morrow 
I goto town. I have some acquaintance with a worthy young advocate 
jn the city. To him I shall entrust the affair, for I know full well my 
poor wits are no match for the sly subtlety of that black-browed serpent. 
I shall once again, please God, see the sweet Dalvina smile and hear 
her joyous trilling of “A /a claire fontaine, m’en allant promener,” as 
she moves about her household tasks. 

Alphonse will take me to the station in the market-cart and meet 
me again at even. We shall have a pleasant drive. ‘ He has a wonderful 
knowledge of the habits of birds and what, in the careless phraseology 
of childhood, he indiscriminately terms—“ bugs.” 

I would that time might turn backward in its flight for a short 
space, that for half a day I might be the hot-blooded young buck of 
forty years ago. I yearn exceedingly to lay my hands upon that 
Béranger for a brief period; and I cannot help thinking that a sharp 
blow or two upon the fuddled pate of old Pellison would not come amiss. 

w wv w a 

September fourteenth.—All will be made nght this week. It was 
late when I returned last even and I was sore wearied, for the excitement 
of the day was great, and travelling, even for the matter of a few miles, 
is most fatiguing. Nevertheless I could not keep my good news ovet 
night, so I assembled the whole family and we had such a jollification 
as never was before. I slept not a wink the night through for joy in the 
remembrance of it. As luck would have it, the young Jacques Lapoche, 
having placed his brother in the Hotel-Dieu in Quebec, had hastened 
out to see his sweetheart, and I would I could describe his various 
expressions as the whole tale was unfolded to him. At some points of 
the story it required all the combined forces of our powers of persuasion 
to prevent him from rushing out and slaying Béranger on the instant. 

But when I came to the end and told them how my dear Aunt 
Hephzibah had settled the whole affair--my faith, the good people did 
so greatly embarrass me I knew not where to look, albeit I must confess 
a goodly glow did warm my heart. 

They embraced me and wept around me (quite ignoring my good 
Aunt Hephzibah) till, from the very contagion of it, the tears did trickle 
from mine own dim eyes. 

Poor old Pellison Pére knelt at my feet and bathed my hands in 
tears as he called upon /e don Dieu to witness that his days of wine- 
bibbing and riotous living were over, and that henceforward he would 
prove himself worthy to be the father of Dalvina. And the young 
Jacques—as fine and manly a young buck as one would want to meet 
stood with his arm about his true love and vowed that with God’s help 
they would work and save till all was paid back again—to which, of 
course, | would give no heed, for what would my Aunt Hephzibah do 
with it were it all returned, she lying cold and still in her grave—peace 
be to her worthy soul ! 

Septen.ber twenty-first.—I am making good speed with my book, 
though I perceive clearly that it will not be ready for the press until near 
the new year. I think it will prove a valuable work ; certain it is that it 
has cost me much time and labor. 

There yet remains sufficient of my Aunt Hephzibah’s legacy to 
permit of my walking through the streets of Heidelberg next spring. 

The man Pellison seems to be mindful of his recently-formed 


purpose. He has partaken of no strong drink since the night of his 
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“1 COULD NOT HELP THINKING WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 



























































repentance, and yesterday he spent the live-long day at the wood-pile, 
where he sawed and split a goodly showing of fuel. 


October third.-—The wretch Béranger has left Lorette. The young 
advocate to whom I entrusted the settlement of affairs wiote him a 
peremptory letter, couched in the complicated diction these gentlemen 
of the law affect, bidding him cease his persecution of Mademoiselle 
Pellison ere legal proceedings were taken against him. 

The dear child is as happy as a bird. There never was in all the 
world so sweet a maid as she—save one. 

October tenth.—Vesterday I drove with Dalvina to Lorette. She 
drives most prettily, scorning a whip, and urging the gaunt Poly —-a 
most curious-looking equine—to wild, prodigious acrobatic efforts which 
the winsome maid fancies is galloping, by mere verbal coaxing and a 
charming little way she has of shaking the reins over bis bony back. 

As we drove through the village we passed a neat httle bakery. 
Dalvina pointed to it and, blushing entrancingly, said : 

** See, M’sieu, that is the bakery Jacques and I have set our hearts 
upon —ws. One day, when he has saved enough, he will set up there, for 
M’sieu Palomba, who has it now, is getting old, he wilt soon give up 
they say. It isa dream of a little house. Beneath is the bakery, with 
most beautitul ovens; behind the shop is a lovely sitting-room and such 
a cosy kitchen, full of cupboards with glass doors, where I shall set out 
all my china Upstairs there is a parlor and two fine bedrooms. 
Oh, we shall be great people keeping shop there some day, M’sieu.”’ 
And she showed her dazzling little teeth as she laughed gaily. 

As we drove past I perceived a notice in the window which seemed 
to have escaped Dalvina’s bright eyes. It was to the effect that 
Monsieur Palomba, retiring from business, would sell the shop, contents 
and yood-will at a great bargain—“ 607 marche.” 

I have a fascinating idea. I go to town to-morrow. 

October fourteenth.—It would never do for so old a man as I to 
think of crossing the ocean. The money would be thrown away, and 
there are better things to be done with it. I saw my young legal friend 
yesterday; he will see to the carrying out of my idea. 

w Ww Ww Ww 

October thirtieth.—I am a gentleman of property. For the small 
sun of two hund:ed pounds I am become possessed of the finest bakery, 
outside of Quebec, for thirty miles around, and all the good-will of its 
castomers. I would fain sce the face of young Lapoche when he opens 


ny advocate’s letter. 
w w w w 


November second. <As I expected. Young Lapoche came posting 


out the minute he read the letter. Dalvina flew to me with the 
wonderful news. A gentleman had bought M’sieu Palomba’s bakery, 


she told me, all breathless with excitement, and had asked Jacques to 
manage the business for him—her Jacques, just think, whose fame must 
be so great! Done through a lawyer it was—alli so straight and business 
like, and the whole place was to be done over for the new master, but it 
would make no differeice when he came, for Jacques would still get 
yood wages, and would be able to save plenty towards -, and then 
Jacque. himself came in and took up the tale. Their joy is exhilarating. 
Blessed Aunt Hephzibah, to whom all our happiness is due! 

November twentieth.— Daily | grow younger and happier. Oh, the 
trips Dalvina and I make to the city while Jacques is elbow-deep in his 
dough. The mysterious purchaser cf Palomba’s bakery has asked 
Jacques to get some damsel, whose taste he can trust, to buy the new 
furniture and fixings for the lovely sitting-room, the kitchen with the 
glass-doored cupboards, the little parlor and the two fine bedrooms 
How we enjoy it, we two. Can Heidelberg show anything more 
enthralling, more instructive than Dalvina’s sweet face as she appeals 
to me, full of anxiety, as to whether the parlor should have pink curtains, 


cream or yellow? I trow not! 


A, 


December fifteenth —These dear young people are well-nigh beside 
themselves with joy. I hear the steady hum of their voices as they sit 
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by the big fire in the kitchen, while Mére T’ellison puts the little ones to 
bed and Pellison Pére drowses over his pipe in the corner. 

The new master finds he cannot come to live at Lorette. He has 
heard that Jacques is betrothed ; would it be convenient, he asks through 
his intermediary, the obliging young advocate, for Jacques to marry this 
month and bring his wife to the bakery, as he would like to know that a 
woman was looking after all his pretty new things? Would it be 
convenient? Ah, was there ever anything half so sweet as love’s young 


dream ? 
Ww w Ww wv 


December twenty-first.—I have just received a note from the 
manager of the publishing house to which I despatched my book last 
week. His words made me very glad of heart. He highly commends 
my poor work an while, he says, from its nature it can never become 
what is commonly called popular, he feels convinced that it will receive 
a hearty welcome from all men of learning, who will appreciate and 
value it. 

The little home in Lorette is quite complete now—just such a cosy 
nest as we planned long ago, my Eleanor and I, in the shadows of 
Durham Terrace. Ah well, the good Lord willed otherwise. He 
knoweth best. 

tv or wv 

December twenty-third.—To-day is the fortieth anniversary of the 
passing away of my hearts one love, the little maid with the soft, gold- 
flecked, brown eyes, who sleeps in the shadow of Mount Royal—the 
little maid whose spotless memory has kept my feeble feet from faltering 
ill these long, dreary, lonely years. Methinks this dwelling apart will 
not be much longer, little sweetheart; the years roll steadily on and 
each one brings me ever nearer, nearer to thee. 

Her little half-sixpence I shall wear until the end, but the ring, the 
quaint old ring which was mine, then hers, then mine again, will be my 
wedding gift to Dalvina. She knows its story. She will love it well. 
They are to be married in the white and gold church in Lorette on 
Christmas day, then we shall feast together in the new home. 

w w w wv 

December thirtieth.—So endeth the year. I little thought at its 
commencement that ere its course should have run I would have found 
such loyal and loving friends. Verily the merciful Lord has made a 
goodly world overflowing with love and kindness. The ceremony in the 
white and gold church was very impressive and the sun never shone on 
a fairer bride than my sweet Dalvina. After the wedding supper we all 
drove home again, leaving the young couple alone with their happiness. 
Just as I was about to leave I slipped into Dalvina’s hand an envelope 
containing the deed of the place. ‘The ring was for thee alone,” I 
whispered ; “this is for both, Open it when we are gone.” 

I was sitting at my breakfast next morning when they urove down 
the lane. Dalvina did not wait to greet her mother, but ran right into 
my little sitting-room, and dropping down on her knees beside me, put 
her arms around my neck and held her cheek to mine. She did not 
speak for several minutes, and as I clasped her tight the tears ran down 
my foolish cheeks. My heart yearns over her as if she were indeed bone 
of my bone and flesh of my flesh, and always she seems to whisper to 
me of my sweet Eleanor, who, if the dear Lord had willed it so, might 
even now have been the mother of just such a winsome maid. 

When at last Dalvina spoke it was just a soft whisper of such dear 
words that I cannot repeat them, cannot set them down on paper. 

“And thou art coming back with us,” she said at last; “Jacques is 
here to carry out thy trunk. The big red bedroom is thine alone, none 
other shall e’er set foot in it; and there by the table in the sunny window 
thou shalt write thy wonderful books, and taste all the good things our 
Jacques sends up from the bakery. We cannot stay there without thee, 
our petit Pere Mado ae 

And at that word I was as wax in her hands. Such comfort, such 
happiness as now is mine hath never entered the imagination of man. 
What can all Germany offer to compare with her sweet presence? What 
has Leipzig to give that one would exchange for one glance of her loving 
brown eyes? And all the learning of Heidelberg has not power so to 
thrill my heart with joy as her soft voice when she says: 

“ Bonne nutt, gue le bon Dieu te garde, notre cher petit pere.” 
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A Farm Pup 


by 
EF .E.SHEPPARD » 


lilustrated by JoHNINNES- 22 


66 OW much is fifteen pounds?” 
*“* Bout as much as seventy-five dollars.” 
“And that’s all you’re going to get for having some great 
lout of an English emigrant around the house for a whole year?” 

“No; it’s not the hull of it,” answered farmer Crawford, as he 
stretched himself out in the big rocking-chair and placed his stockinged 
feet on the hearth of the stove. “It means a good deal more’n that. 
This boy is pretty near of age and a big strong felier, so I’mtold. It'll 
be queer if I don’t get a hired man’s work out of him besides bein’ paid 
for his keep.” 

“Why, will he have to work the same as if he was hired?” asked 
Annie as she leaned her chin on her hands, resting her pretty dimpled 
elbows, from which the muslin sleeves had fallen, on the table. 

“Well I should think!—if he stays ’round here!” Mr. Jason 
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THE BIG CLEAN-SHAVEN YOUNG FELLOW PRESENTED A REMARKABLE 
CONTRAST TO HIS EMPLOYER.” 





Crawford grinned sardonically as 
he uttered this and glanced at his 
wife, whose poor Lent little figure 
was crouching over the other side 
of the stove, with her feet in the 
oven, trying to warm the rheuma- 
tism out of her stiffened joints. 
“Yes, by Judas, he will have to 
work, and work hard ; that’s part 
of the lesson I've agreed to teach 
him for fifteen pounds.” 

“Then, why doesn’t he hire out and yet paid for workin’ instead of 
payin’ for having a chance to work?” enquired Annie. 

“Because he doesn’t know. People have to pay for not knowin’. I 
guess he'll know by the time he gets through with me.’ muttered Craw- 
ford as he relit his pipe, his eye still fixed on the old woman on the 
other side of the stove. 

“I s’pose he comes from some poor-house or orphan asylum,” con- 
tinued Annie, her eyes still fixed on her father. 

* Like as not, but he won’t find this no charitable institution, he can 
bet his life on that,” and the hard face grew harder still. 

“T s’pose I'll have to do his washin’,”’ complained the crouching 
figure on the other side of the stove. 

“Yes, and mendin’ too, mother ; but ther’ won’t be much of either. 
That kind of cattle ain’t used to many frills Guess he won’t have 
more’n one suit of clothes, and we won't wash his shirt to pieces, for fear 
he ain’t got another. You're gettin’ kind of feeble and Lizzie can look 
after the ‘extras.’ If I can get Lawyer Symons to pay anything for 
them she can have the money for herself.” 

Lizzie, the distant relative, the one who shared the drudgery of the 
house with Mrs. Crawford, looked up from her darning. ‘“ Poor fellow, 
how lonesome he will feel without a friend or relative ; I'm sure I'll be 
willing to do anything I can for him.” 

“Oh, yes,” sneered Annie, “ Liz will be good to him. You'll be a 
mother to him, won’t you, Liz?” 


Mrs. Crawford raised her dull face from behind the stove and 
} 


caught Lizzie’s eye as the girl answered: ‘I'm not old enough to be a 
mother to him, but I know what it is to have found someone who was 
good to me when I needed a mother 

“Yes, Lizzie,” muttered the old woman as her face sank back into 
her hands, “and | know what it is to have found a daughter, when my 
own did nothin’ but jaw at me from morn till night 

“Shut up, mother,” snarled Crawford; “you ain’t fit for no better 
job than you got and Annie 1s, and that’s the hull ditterence between 
you two. Where’s Bill?” 

Now, it so happened that the absences of young William Crawford 
were not always to be accounted for and no one ventured an answer 

“Where's Bill?” roared the father of the house, straightening up in 
his chair and looking fiercely at the three women “TI say, mother, 
where's Bill?” 

“T dunno,” replied the old woman sullenly, without removing her 
face from her hands. ‘| niver hed newralgy worse’n I've got to-night 
Annie and Lizzie rose to go with ostentatious preparations for retiring 


The old man’s angry glance was question enough and Annie 
















































answered, “ How should I know?” Lizzie was out of the room and 
Annie quickly followed her. 


The old man paced the room furiously for a few moments, then 
shaking his wife by the shoulder he again demanded, with an oath, 
“Where's Bill?” 


Her face, thus rudely shaken from its resting-place in the palms of 
her hands, slowly lifted itself up until she looked him straight in the 
eyes. ‘Probably gone up to Wilson’s tavern to keep out o’ the road of 
your bullyin’ and everlastin’ jaw. If I was a boy, or anything but an old 
cripple, I’d ’a gone with him if he’d asked me, ruther’n stay here and be 
hollered at by sich as you.” 

Mrs. Crawford was evidently in one of her moods when 
further argument might lead to further trouble. Her husbind 
gave her a quick shove from him which almost overturned her 
chair. 

“Tll blame soon show you all what'll come o’ this. I'll sell out 
and go to Manitoby and then Bill can either stay here and run round 
with his Wilsons or else go up and settle on a place where he can't 
run off to a tavern every night.” 

“Oh, my newralgy,’ whimpered the poor body. ‘“ Hain’t 
you got some horse linnyment or suthin’ out’n the stable as’ll 
help it?” 

“Dang it all, that reminds me, I didn’t rub Spot’s leg to- 
night, an’ she’ll be too lame to pull the buggy to town with the 
eggs. Say, Marier, where’s the lantern?” Jason 
Crawford did not find anything for his wife’s 
“newralgy,” but he found the lantern and rubbcd 
the old mare’s leg. 


CHAPTER II. 


Late in the following after- 
noon Mr. Jason Crawford arrived 
home with the farin pupil who 
had been articled to him for a 
year. The big clean-shaven 
young fellow presented a remark- 
able contrast to his employer, 
who was a squat, sandy-haired, 
ill-‘kempt man of between fifty 
and sixty. Frank Struthers may 
have been a workhouse boy, or a 
foundling, or a ne’er-do-well, but 
he didn’t look it, as with his big 
box on his shoulder he walked 
into the Crawfords’ kitchen and 
was shown by Lizzie the upstairs 
room where he was to sleep. It 
would be difficult for anyone to 
look dignified or like anything 
but a porter while balancing a 
big box on one shoulder and 
carrying an ungainly bag in the 
other hand. Annie did not dis- 
guise her contempt for the new 
comer, as she remarked in an 
audible tone of criticism to her 
mother: “If his coat was a little longer he wouldn't look so much 
like a cow with a barn on her back.” 


The big and almost empty room into which he was shown was 
the garret, in which festoons of corn, long lines of drying pumpkin, 
bunches of herbs and line upon line of dried apples swung slightly in 
the breeze caused by a broken pane in the south window. The bed 
was of an old-fashioned sort with a straw tick covered with many- 
colored blankets, which had been worn and washed until they were 
short at both ends, topped by a patchwork quilt which was both 
ragged and ugly. The big fellow dropped his box on the floor 
and in dazed wonderment took in his surroundings. Lizzie was 
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watching him curiously from the door as his eye roved ov7r the 
strange assortment of broken furniture, drying fruits and vegetables. 

“ Well, I'll be blowed if this isn’t a rummy go,” he ejaculated more 
to himself than to her; “I shouldn’t starve if [’m to live in the store- 
room.” His face indicated that he was astonished rather than pleased 
by his surroundings, and Lizzie, full of a woman’s curiosity, was anxious 
to see how he was impressed. 

Lizzie White was essentially a woman, full of curiosity, gentleness, 
and a vanity which had been subdued but not eradicated by her 
poverty. She had a wonderful liking for clean and smartly starched 
linen. She loved to hear the swish of her own pretty petticoats, and 
though her task in her uncle’s household was not an easy one, she 


















“tik HAD MADE HIS CHOICE.” 


always found time to dress herself in newly laundered cotton goods, 
which made her pretty figure very enticing. 

“T say,” remarked Frank, after he had glanced around the room, 
“is there anything for a fellow to tub himself in up here ?” 

“To do what?” asked Lizzie, her hand on the knob cf the door, 
ready to retreat. 

“Take a bawth, ye know. How is a fellow to wash?” As 
he drew himself up to his full height, with his hands in his pockets, 
and his rosy face aglow with his exercise, Lizzie thought Frank 
Struthers was a very good-looking fellow, but his eager questioning 
glance was so direct that she retreated a little further into the hall. 
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“Everybody,” she answered, “washes in the kitchen. Even if you 
had water up here it would freeze.” 

“So,” said. the big fellow, “I’m mikin no kick, ye know, but I 
like to have some water in my room, but I suppose I can have it if I 
bring it up.” 

“T s’pose so,” answered Lizzie. ‘You had better come down now; 
supper is waiting.” 

Struthers threw his hat and overcoat on the bed and followed Lizzie 
down to the kitchen, where he was to learn his first lesson of what being 
an English farm pupil in Canada means. 

‘Show me the washing place, please,” he asked, and Lizzie demurely 
pointed out the big enamelled but badly stained bowl which stood on 
the verandah outside the kitchen door. He washed with a big splash 
ing and noise, such as Englishmen love to make when performing their 
ablutions, and reached for the towel which, on a roller in front of him, 
was half-irozen and very much soiled. He pulled it round and found a 
place on which people had not wiped themselves more than half a dozen 
times, and after looking in vain for a comb or brush ran his hands 
through his blond hair and made himself as fit as possible for the 
evening meal. 

‘Sit there,” said Mrs. Crawford, holding her hand to her face where 
the “newralgy” was bothering her. Struthers took his seat, and Bill 
Crawford, with a contemptuous look at “the boy,’ dropped into the 
next chair. Annie sat opposite to him, with Lizzie next, the farmer and 
his wife cccupying the two ends of the table. 

“T loike this col. weathah, don’t you?” remarked Struthers, easily, 
to Crawford s«nior. 

‘ Shut up till we've said grace,” said the old man, thinking it 
necessary to get his pupil into a_proper frame of mind. Struthers 
watched Crawford as with closed eyes he made what was more of a 
prayer than a thank-offering over the scanty food on the table. From 
the face of the master of the house the farm pupil’s eyes shifted to the 
platter of bacon, the dish of potatoes, the apple sauce and the plate of 
thickly-cut bread. Bill eyed him curiously and grinned cynically as 
he detected disappointment on the farm pupil's countenance. Struthers 
was wondering where could be the miik and the eggs and the bountiful 
fare which he had been promised when he apprenticed himself to the 
Canadian farmer, but good-naturedly he accepted the position and ate 
as only a hungry man can of what was given him. 

Annie Crawford did not even look at him, but he noticed that she 
was pretty and affected a town style in her dress which was in strong 
contrast to that of her cousin Lizzie. 

“Bill, you take this young feller through the barn to-night and 
show him the chores he’s got to do in the morn'n’. Maw, call him at 
five, an’ if he don’t get up let me know and I'll pull him ont. Look a’ 
here, Bill,” said the old man, as he pulled off his boots beside the stove, 
“T ain't goin’ to stand any more of this Wilson business. You stay at 
home or else go and hire out with somebody. I hain’t so scared o’ losin’ 


ye since I got this boy, and I’ll be doggoned if I'll stand any more of 
your gallivantin’ ’round nights ” 

Girls,” squeaked the old woman, “clear off the table. We've got 
to peel apples to-night.” 

“Where’s your cap? snapped Bill, looking at the farm pupil 
derisively ; “go and git it and come with me.” 

“T left it up stairs,” explained Struthers, awkwardly, for the discord 
ant strains in the domestic life of the Crawfords had impressed him 
unpleasantly. “Tl go and get it.” 

“You'd better keep it down here,’ remarked Bill; “there’s a nail 
where you can hang it. Ye can’t run up stairs to prink yourself every 
time ye’re goin’ out to look after the cattle.” 

The two young men did not find themselves congenial companions 
as they went through the barns and cow-sheds. The young fellow fresh 
from England did not conceal his views on the housing of stock, and 
Bill Crawford observed crustily that he ought to have come out as a 
professor in an agricultural college to tell people how to farm. All the 
blasted Englishmen knew more about runnin’ a farm the day they 
landed in the emigrant ship than those who had been at the task for 
years. Struthers grinned good-naturedly, and, seeing his mistake, had 
nothing more to say. 

“To-morrow,” said Bill, as they returned to the house, “there's 


goin’ to be a thrashin’ bee over to Smith’s. Get your chores done by 
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seven o’clock so’s we can be over there in time for a day’s work, and 
it'll teach you how to handle yourself in this ‘blawsted country’”’ 

When they went back into the kitchen the two girls were paring and 
slicing apples. The old man was asleep in his chair and the old woman 
was carrying in wood from the snow-covered pile at the back of the 
house. Bill kicked off his shoes and ensconced himself comfortably 
behind the stove. The farm boy, with instinctive pity for the old 
woman, followed her to the wood-pile and made her go inside and sit 
down while he filled the huge wood-box. She looked at him gratefully 
and was about to say something. “Go on now,” he said, kindly, “or 
I'll pick you up in an armful of wood and put you down beside the 
stove.” Poor Mrs. Crawford laughed dismally and said: “You'll get 
enough of this, young man, pretty soon. Don’t take on any work that 
you can’t help.” 


CHAPTER III. 


At the thrashing bee at Smith’s the farm pupil stood with an awkward 
readiness that caused many a grin. He was given a fork and put at the 
tail end of the thrashing-machine on the straw stack. Even in this 
laborious place he kept up his end and threw the straw to the stack- 
builder without apparent effort. When the machine stuck, owing to 
something going wrong, he walked around the stack with an air o: 
proprietorship which intensely irritated the eiderly man who had the 
structure in charge. “W’y,” said the young Englishman, “don’t you 
throw out the stack at the sides? It won't look like anythink when you 
get it built.” The elderly man had been in charge of stack-building in 
that part of the country for twenty years and he promptly told his critic 
to “shut his durn fool mouth.” 

The other workers were intensely amused and helped the trouble 
along and criticized the pile of straw, much to the elderly man’s dis- 
advantage. The Englishman, encouraged by their backing, proc eded 
somewhat volubly to tell them how they built stacks in the Old Country, 
not seeming aware of the broad grin which had settled on the faces ot 
all present. When at noon they went to dinner the stack was assuming 
shape, and the farm pupil volunteered to one of the young men the 
opinion that “it looked more like a dung ’eap than anythink else.” 

After dinner the stack-builder’s son, encouraged by his companions, 
sought a quarrel with the young Englishman. ‘You're like all the 
‘blawsted’ Englishmen who come out here; you want ts teach us how to 
do things. If you give my father any more lip,” he said, “III hit ye in 
the head.” Young Struthers discovered that he had made an error and 
endeavored to apologize for his mistake. The more he endeavored to 
conciliate his opponent the more difficult the situation became. The 
angry protector of his father’s stack-building honor refused to be 
placated. His neighbors egged him on to what they considered proper 
punishment of the “noisy emigrant.” Struthers abruptly broke away 
from the crowd and walked down to the barn, awaiting the recom 
mencement of operations. This the young farmers considered an act 
of cowardice and the crowd followed him with nasty names which made 
his blood boil. But Struthers was determined not to fight. It began 
to dawn on him that the proper way to make friends in a new country 
1s not found in the direction of criticism, but of ready yielding to preju 
dice All around the yard was scattered straw which had fallen from 
the stack, and kicking his feet in this the score of neighbors found him, 
with his hands in his pockets, trying to appear entirely oblivious of their 
unfriendly looks 

His antagonist came up to him and insisted on an immediate 
apology to his father. To this demand Struthers readily yielded, but 
when the young fellow gave hm a slap across the face and told him 
hereafter he would have to mind his own business he got knocked down 
so promptly that the crowd gave a little gasp. A moment later a big 
fellow jumped out with the cry: “Here, you English workhouse brat, 
take somebody your size.” Struthers eyed him quizzically for a moment 
and asked, “Io you consider yourself my size? F 

“Ves, and I'll show you your size before I get through with you.” 

“All right, put up your ’ands, you're bigger’n I am, but | il put the 
prettiest ’ed on you you've ever seen. ’ The big fellow made a rush, but 
he found nothing. The young Englishman had moved, and the farmer 
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got a slug in the ear when he went past which made him come a 



































































cropper. There was not much fighting; none was necessary. The 
stack was finished, but Frank Struthers’ troubles had only begun. 

On the way home Bill Crawford casually mentioned the fact that 
at the barn-raising which was to be held within a couple of weeks the 
“workhouse brat” was to be taught a lesson. Young Crawford being 
something of a sport, his admiraiion of the farm pupil led him to 
promise that there should be fair play. Struthers eyed him curiously 
as they turned into the gate. He said, “W’y do they call me a workus 
brat? Certainly they knw nothink of me out here.” 

“No,” replied Bill, nonchalantly, “but that’s the sort of things we 
get from the Old Country, nothing but foundlings and the rakings of the 
slums.” Struthers, stopping in the path, for a moment seemed inclined 
to resent this imputation, but the cloud on his face broke away and his 
blue eyes flashed merrily as he answered, “You're rather hard on us 
English fellows.” 

Annie Crawford seemed to have been making up her mind during 
the day to make herself conspicuously offensive to the new lodger in the 
house, and no matter what he said or did her demeanor is well as her 
words could scarcely be made sufficiently insulting. Mother Crawford 
still had the “‘newralgy” and sat by the stove in her favorite attitude. 

‘* Bring in some wood, Johnny,” she whimpered, witLout raising her 
head, “and don’t track in no snow.” 

“Were you speaking to me, m’am?” 

“Of course I was,” she answered, crossly; “do you s’pose I was 
talkin’ to Lizzie ?” 

** My name’s Frank, Mrs. Crawford, and I wasn’t really sure whether 
you were addressing yourself to me or not. If you'll tell me where it is 
I'll get you some kindling besides.” 

“There hain’t none split, but them pine slabs in the woodhouse is 
what I use. I’ve had the newralgy so bad I haven’t been able to split 
any to-day.” The wood-box «vas soon heaping high, and beside it lay an 
armful of kindling wood. Arnie, who had got the fashion of the house- 
hold, sat reading with her feet on the fender of the stove, her pretty 
stockings showing half way to the knees, and her fluffy russet hair shin- 
ing brightly in the light of the coal-oil lamp on the table. The young 
Englishman, as he warmed his hands by the fire, eyed her almost 
hungrily, for he was homeless in a strange land, and the pretty girl who 
was so offensive to him in word and deed made him anxious to con- 
ciliate her that he might have at least one influential friend. “It’s 
beastly cold out, isn’t it,” he suggested plaintively. 

“| didn’t know,” she answered, without looking up from her book, 
“that they kept the workhouses so warm in the Old Country.” 

The insult was so direct and reprisal so impossible that he looked 
at her blankly for a moment, then the twinkle came back to his merry 
eyes as he responded, “Oh yes, Miss Crawford, they keep them very 
noice and warm, I assure ye. The honly think is, the manners of the 
attendants is so cruel loike.” She had been in doubt before, but this 
admission fixed the workhouse brand on young Struthers, and for a year 
she did not fail to taunt him with it whenever he spoke to or looked at 
her. ‘ Get out of the way,” said Lizzie, breezily, as she pushed “he lad 


aside, though looking saucily and pleasantly into his face; “I have got 
some pies in the oven ’ 


He hurriedly opened the oven door for her; a little spray of her hair 


touched his face as she bent down. The odor of her newly laundered 
dress, the pretty curves of her figure startled the young man into a good 
look at her. Hle compared her with Annie, the pretty daughter of the 
house, t home after completing a course in a ladies’ college. He 


turned again to look at the girl lifting the pies from the oven and on 
iis face there settled a look that was half-humorous and haif-ugly. He 
je } 


vad made his choice 


CHAPTER 1Y. 


If the Crawfords had been observant they would have noticed that the 


dialect of their apprent.ce grew broader day by day, and that his attitude 


owards them was cynical rather than subservient. The old farmer 
oO. ce attempted to bully him. The sudden stopping in his path of the 
ipprentice and a fierce look had turned him from his purpose. Crawford 


owned two hundred acres of land and rented two hundred more upon 


which the cattle that he, as a drover as well as a farmer, speculated 1n, 
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were pastured. This made him a very prominent person. That his 
farm pupil should overawe him made him hate the young fellow, and 
night and day he seem d to study how to make life as unhappy as 
possible for his underling. Matters were thus strained when the 
“raising” took place on Hiram Jones’ farm. Sides were chosen and 
the English boy was last to be selected. He knew nothing about 
raisings and thoroughly understood that he was ‘ignorant, but the 
marked unfriendliness of both sides convinced him that his lack of 
knowledge was not the reason of his being ignored until somebody had 
to take him. All went well as the building was “raised” and everybody 
was content until Struthers attempted to ingratiate himself. This 
seemed a signal, and the burly blacksmith at the corner responded to it 
by remarking thit no English workhouse brat could tell decent Cana- 
dian farmers how to run their business. Struthers remembered with a 
sinking of the heart that he had been a little fresh in talking about the 
“w’y” things had been done in the Old Country, but he didn’t propose 
to be sat upon. 





“FOR MY CLIENT, MR. FRANK STRUTHERS 


“T don’t know who you are, but I don’t propose being called a 


workus brat by a clod like you.” 

“Oh, you don't,” jeered the blacksmith. ‘Ill damn soon show you. 
You can’t come out here and teach us people.” 

“The smiling and self-assertive face of the boy changed. He 
glanced around, and finding Bill Crawford, he asked that a ring be 
formed and fair play shown. Bill Crawford was a poor th ng of his sort 
and he was of a poor sort, but he asked the company to put themselves 
in a shape to give both the men a fair chance. His voice broke as he 
thought of “the fair chance,” for he had been a party to the bringing of 
the blacksmith to the “raising” with a well understood idea that the 
English boy was to have a thoroughly good whipping. The bla ksmith 
understood something about boxing. He had told the countryside that 


he knew all about it. In half a minute after he was in front of Frank 


Struthers he knew that he had met his master, for he could not hit the 
boy, because he danced about, while the farmers cried: “See the 
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jumpin’ jack, ‘That’s the way they fight in the workhouse where the 
brat comes from.” 

The fury of fight and everything else died out of the farm pupil as 
he heard the sneers of those who considered themselves his superiors. 
He saw nothing but the blacksmith. He had been at an English 
public school and he knew all that is known by well-bred English 
boys about boxing. He didn’t propose for a minute that the big dark 
fellow should hit him. The blacksmith grabbed him by the shoulder 
and received a terrible blow on the cheek. Down they went together, 
but none of the rules which had regulated fights in the past covered 
the encounter. The blacksmith had him in a grasp as rigid as that of 
a vice. The boy was at a disadvantage and would have been over- 


— 


“OLD CRAWFORD LOOKED 


come had it not been for a sturdy old Cornishman who said, “Give the 
lad fair play, let him up!” And jumping into the ring the old English 
man separated the combatants. The blacksmith was breathing heavily. 
The youngster was taking no chances of another embrace, but suddenly 
his fist shot out and caught the blacksmith on the chin,—and they 
carried him away and a boy ran hurriedly for a doctor. The fury had 
returned to the boy’s blood and he stood in the middle of the ring and 
asked if anybody wanted anything more of the “workus brat.” 

That settled the question. Contempt for the boy had changed to 
hatred. Universally disliked, he attended to his tasks, while Bill Craw 
ford still spent his evenings at Wilson’s tavern. The old lady retained 
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her “newralgy,” Annie her contempt, and Lizz e, wondering at the 
assiduous court that the young fellow paid to her cousin, still starched 
her clothes and was sweet and lovable to everybody. 


CHAPTER V. 


Unhappily enough the year of his apprenticeship rolled along. The 
criticisms of Canadian ways of doing things had disappeared from his 
conversation, and that his life was not made a misery to him was owing 
to his strength rather than to the kindness of those about him. Billy 
married one of the Wilson girls, and the old man declared his intention 
of selling out and going to “Manitoby.” On the bills which were 





THEM FOR A MOMENT.’ 


plastered over the whole countryside it was declared that Mr. Jason 
Crawford would dispose of his farm of two hundred acres, together with 
the stock and implements thereon, and his lease and the right to 
purchase the two hundred acres of grazing land contiguous thereto on 
the 24th of December. The bill also intimated that, no purchaser b< ing 
found for the farm intact, it could be bought piecemeal, and that after 
the sale of the land the chattels could be had by public sale upon joint 
notes of purchase. 

The farm pupil had not been happy in his life with the Crawfords, 
but on the day of the sale Mr. Symons, the lawyer from the county 


town, was in attendance and bid in the whole property, as per inventory, 








at a very low price. Farmer Crawford was not pleased that advantage 
had been taken of the wording of his poster, and he didn’t conceal his 
dispieasure. ‘I don’t suppose,” said Crawford, “that you bought this 
for yourself. Who is the real purchaser ?” 

“T bought it for some English clients—for Mr. Frank Struthers.” 

“What, that workhouse brat ?” 

“Well, hardly,” corrected Mr. Symons; “he is no workhouse 
brat. He has ten thousand pounds in his own right, with more 
to follow, and I have bonds for the sale of the land which you 
have been renting, so I will turn over to him the land in fee simple 
to-morrow.” 

The assembled farmers soon learned the news, and the new 
proprietor of the farm quietly took the place of the auctioneer and 
expressed the hope that they should all and always live on friendly 
terms. When they went back into the house Annie greeted him 
effusively, for in her heart she had liked the sturdy youth, and 
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her voice and eyes both spoke a truth which she had long con- 
cealed. But the young man louked coldly at her and turned away, 
saying : 

“ Lizzie, now this place is mine, you stay and be mistress of it. You 
understand these things better than I do; you-have been my friend this 
year when I had no friends.” Lizzie came to him and-put her arm over 
his shoulder and smiled happily, as fortunate women do, especially when 
unfortunate women are in sight. 

Old Crawford looked at them for a moment and, turning to his wife, 
snapped: “Damn them, they’re trying to rub it into us. We've got the 
money—dang it, you’ve hung on to your thirds—we'll start for Manitoby 
to-morrow.” 

The old woman still sat by the stove, her face in her hands. The 
“newralgy” had not left her. ‘No, Jason, I hain’t goin’ to no Manitoby. 
You and Annie kin, I’m goin’ to stay with Lizzie.” 


And she did 





ust Cupid at the Dinner Table. st 


bachelor friends to his Christmas dinner. He picked them up on his 
afternoon walk, Dolly having sent him out of the kitchen, refusing all 
his offers of service. ‘It almost seemed as if she wanted to get rid of 


ID you by any chance imagine that Love, in his manifold masks 
and guises, would never appear at so gross a thing as a Cining- 
table? And a Christmas one at thai, with its good che2r and 
open welcome? Nay, but you were very wrong in that case, 

as I shall presently show you. 

Now, this was as the year-old husband pictured the scene, walking 
briskly about town in the afternoon. A snowy damask cloth, wreathed 
with the red and green of the season’s flowering; the plump, well-browned 
bird set in “a lordly dish,” with accessories such as are meet; shining 
silver and gleaming gl ss—and across the table fair Dorothy, with 
heightened color and a heavenly smile! Their first Christmas dinner ! 
And he smiled at the thought. 

She thought of it happily too, and in much the same wise, albeit a 
little frown of anxiety furrowed her forehead lest her cooking should 
come short at this critical time. And in the hurry and worry of the grzat 
day something did indeed go wrong in that kitchen stove, and the 
smallest turkey she could get emerged shrivelled and almost burnt up 


from its place of odorous martyrdom. 


Harold had, with a man’s lavish hand and lack of thought, sert 
home a monster fowl, enough for many guests. And she had secretly 
changed it—“for,” thought Mistress Dorothy, “I will have none but the 
two of us at our first Christmas dinner.” So Woman proposes. 

Love smiled as he looked at the remains of that melancholy turkey 
and saw the cook’s dismay. ‘‘What matter? There is enough for two, 
and even a stray guest might find a toothsome mouthful from that 
drumstick.” 

He was thinking of himself. But Man disposes. 


In the largeness of his heart and the knowledge of that big well 
browned turkey had that new-made husband invited two of his homeless 


me,” he thought to himself ruefully, but decided loyally that he must 
have been mistaken. 

“Oh, Harold !” she faltered, as she met him on the threshold, “the 
turkey ——” Then she caught sight of the smiling invited guests, and 
she closed the door behind them, even on an Unbidden One, who yet 
lingered without. 

That dinner was in some wise partaken of, though for three hungry 
men it was strange how little appetite each had for the first course 
(though they made up on the mince pies). There was even a shrivelled 
drumstick left untouched. 

But the meal was not a success, for Dorothy's pretty face was set, 
and her silence ominous; and as soon as was decent the homeless ones 
went home—to a Welsh rarebit supper in a bachelor’s cosy quarters, 
where they thought on their many blessings. And as they departed the 


unbidden guest, who had bided long outside, entered. 


Explanations were over, and side by side at the yet uncleared table 
sat the husband and wife, his arms around her, and her tear-dried eyes 
looking into his. 

The latest Guest took a vacant chair and yazed at the drumstick 


sticking pathetically into the air. ‘No, thank you! I don’t believe I’m 
You would 


hungry,” he said, as if he had been pressed to partake. 
make but a sorry mouthful, | fear me.” 

Then he glanced at his negligent host and hostess, as he prepared 
to steal away. ‘After all, the dinner of herbs tastes sweet methinks,” 
he said, and softly closed the door. 
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HE old Sague- 
nay boat was 
ploughing her 

way onward through the 
white-capped waves, with 
her usual noisy insistency. 

Everybody had but recently 

come up frem dinner, and those 

travellers who were to.disembark at Murray Bay already made a 

disturbing element, in their anxiety to be quite ready before the ropes 

were thrown out, much less the gangway run down. 

Up in the bow stood young Briscoe. He was too restless to sit 
down and read, and when he was not standing still, drinking in the 
fresh, salty breeze, he was pacing the soot-begrimed deck. 

The mere fact that his holidays had actually begun filled him with 
feverish excitement—an excitement usually foreign to him, for he was 
wonderfully impassive to all intents, generally speaking. 

But here he was, actually on his way to three weeks’ absolute 
pleasure at a place the associations of which were life-long; and with 
the friends that had helped to form those associations. 


He meant to forget all the long, hot days, so full of work and worry, 
and live in the present. That is, until he had assured himself of the 
future, he thought, with an unconscious smile. 

He watched the people about him with quiet amusement. They 
were of the usual tourist class, for the most part. Be-shawled and 
yachting-capped, and blue-veiled, or at least armed with the inevitable 
kodak. 

They pulled the chairs about ; they crowded in and out of the 
saloon, with slamming of doors, and they had shrieked and ge:ticulated 
over the old squaws who had held up their baskets of Indian work at 
the wharves just lately visited. 

The silent observer decided that there was not one to whom he 
cared to speak, or even look at twice. The pine-clad cliffs, and the 
vast, sparkling stretch of water were infinitely more pleasing and engross 
ing to an artistic eye. 

But he had forgotten. There was one. A nice fellow who had 
accosted him the evening before, as they smoked their cigars at the 
stern. Where had he gone? 


Just then the boat, with much bell ringin and many directions 


g, 
from the excitable French captain, proceeded to make the Murray Bay 
wharf. And with the rush of passengers, unwilling to miss anything 
there might be to see, the tall, lithe figure of the one presentable 
traveller swam into his view. 

Briscoe was struck afresh by his appearance. What a physique! 
Such shoulders! He involuntarily straightened himself as he looked 
Steady grinding at a desk is not conducive to upright bearing. 


And wha: a sunburnt, ruddy complexion, and hair almost bleached 
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with the sun. Briscoe remembered the pallor of the face he had 
louxed at as he shaved that morning. Then he recollected how 
soon a few days would set him up. 

Without doubt the fellow must be a soldier. The very cut of 
his clothes was military. He found himself hoping their landing- 
place was to be identical. This was just the sort of chap everyone 
would like 

Lighting his pipe, he was about to join the object of his scrutiny, 
when the object strolled up to him. 

“T say, where have you been hidin’ yourself all day? I’ve been 
huntin’ for you no end of times. My word! rum-looking old girls those 
squaws, aren’t they? I asked one if she had a pair of papooses to 
sell. Jove! I thought she’d eat me. I meant moccasins, don’t you 
know.” 

He laughed a boyish laugh. 

“This is a rippin’ country of yours. Gad! you can’t think what 
this cool air is to me, after sweiterin’ in India for months.” 


Fusiliers. 





“Yes,” in answer to Briscoe’s question, “I’m in the 
[ sha’n’t get a captaincy for two years at least. I’m here on leave for 
a bit I have been smoking the whole morning on the top deck, 
readin’ this. Awful rubbish, but I rather liked the bits that weren’t 
spoony. Lots of huntin’”’” He held it out. “‘My only Love.’ Ever 
read it?” 

“No. The name sounds taking.’ 

The owner of the volume colored a little. 

“Well, you needn’t laugh. She was the chap’s only love, but she 
married some one else. He was a deuced good fellow, too. To be 
truthful, I bought it because of the name.” 

“Oh, I have no intention of scoffing at the idea of an ‘only love.’ 
| ——” He stopped and looked back at the blue hills which they were 
leaving behind. 

“Well,” said the soldier, slowly, “it’s not much use laughing. 
Nearly every fellow gets it once. Badly, that is to say. You look the 
sort to take it seriously. Are you? You've such a confoundedly long 
face.” 

Briscoe laughed. 

“Have 1? But it is work, not a disappointment, that has length- 
ened it. On the contrary, I am feeling awfully cheerful. I’m on ‘leave’ 
too, and I’m going to see—oh—my people.” 


He looked annoyed at the idea of having so nearly confided in a 


stranger. 
But the stranger glanced at him knowingly. 
“Go ahead, my dear fellow. I’m in the same boat myself. Why, 
that’s a sort of pun, isn’t It, because Iam! Is she very lovely, and jolly, 


and all the rest of it?” 

“Ves,” said Briscoe. ‘“She’s everything she ought to be, and 
nothing she ought not.” 

“Tust the sort of thing I’d say myself,” delightedly. “Then I 


suppose it’s all settled. No rocks ahead? 
* No, not exac tly settled.” 
He paused for a moment. But his new friend’s face ex 
pressed the ready sympathy that extracts confidence from the most 
reserved. 


“It’s in this way.” he continued. ‘“ We have been friends all our 


lives.” 
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“That’s apt to be 


“Oh!” It was a long-drawn exclamation. 
dangerous.” 

“T never really thou ht of her as anything more than that till list 
year. Then she was away all summer and wintcr, and I discovered 
what it all was to me. I’ve not said anything yet, because till just a 
little while ago I wasn’t in a position to speak. Now, I hive been made 
a partner, and in a good thing, too. And before | go back to town I 
hope to be the happiest fellow 01 earth. You see, though I’ve never 
said anythins I think she understands. She’s not the sert of girl that 
tries to fascinate every man she meets. In fact, she never seems to care 
for men at all now. And I see so much of her, I know there’s nobody 
else, and that gives me courage. I'll never give up hope, even if she 
doesn’t feel just yet—oh, hang it all, I won’t even think of that 
possibility.” 

He bit his pipe savagely between his firm, white teeth, and fixed his 
eyes on the green water parting in foam-capped waves. 

“That’s right! Never give it up! I remember the night | 
put up all I had, to win or lose. It was on the steamer, you know, 
going out to India. And I never thought I’d the ghost of a 
chance.” 

The recollection was evidently pleasant, for he smiled to himself. 
“T haven’t seen her since January. Think of that! By the way, where 
are you goin’? Over to Tadousac ?” 

“No; Riviere du Loup. The next wharf you see.” 


“By George, that’s luck. I am, too. ‘That’s where she’s stayin’. 1 
must look out my traps, and I have a brute of a boar-hound somewhere 
below.” 

Before Briscoe could reply he was off. 

“Rather amusing that we should both be making for the same 
place, with the same purpose. I wonder who she is. Probably some 
one I know.” 

They were nearing the wharf. The end was a gay scene, for 
it was crowded with girls in their light summer dresses, and with 
young men, in knickerbockers or flannels. And the quick trot 
of the horses, and the swearing and shouting of the French 
drivers as they turned the clumsy buck-boards, floated across the 
water. 

Foremost in the row of waving, laughing people, Briscoe saw, 
with the quickness born of love, the one person who constituted his 


happiness 


But a slap on the back made him turn round. 


NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 


“T say, as soon as we get off you'll let me introduce you, won’t you? 
I'm beastly short-sighted, but I believe she’s there. let me see. Yes, 
the one in the pin frock, I’m pretty sure !” 

“Which? Next the one in pink, you mean.” 

Briscoce’s heart stood still momentarily. 

“You have better eyes than I. And, by Jove, perhaps you know 
her. I’m an ass not to have asked you before. Is not the one in pink 
Miss Tempest ?” 

“Yes,” said Briscoe, fiercely. ‘And what if it is?” He had color 
enough now. 

But his companion was too much takcn up to notice cither his tone 
or expression. 

“What if it is? Well, you are dense. Only that we've been 
engaged since Ja uary. That’s all!” 

And he leant perilously far over the railing, waving his soft hat 
frantically. 

“That's all!” Briscoe drew back among the people, the light in 
his eyes quenched, his hands thrust deep into his pockets. He saw, as 
through a mist, the passengers hurry off, and heard the laughing, cheery 
greetings. Yes, it wasal. All left for him. 

And behind the light-house, away from the res‘, the sun-burnt man 
stood looking into the eyes of the girl he had travelled so many miles to 
see. 

The first intense emotion of the meeting over, he glanced about him. 

“Where’s that nice chap I came down with? Briscoe his name 
was, and I wanted to introduce him. But I think he knew you, by 
sizht, at all events.” 

“Frank Briscoe! I’ve known him for years. He is the dearest 
boy.” 

‘Not quite, Madge, please!” 

They laughed happily, and together joined the others. ‘I’m so 
vlad he has come down, Archie,” she said. 

The white boat was soon a speck on the broad river, as she crossed 
to the sandy banks at the mouth of the Saguenay. 

The glory of the setting sun turned the now smooth water into 
burnished gold, and the Laurentians reared their purple heads into a sky 
of crimson. Still in the bow stood a tall, slight figure, with gray eyes 
that gazed ahead, yet saw not. 


His holiday had been a short one. 
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late years a common way of spending 
the long vacation, among American 
university students, is to work one’s 
passage across the Atlantic to Eng- 
land. Chances to do so used to be 
numerous ; but so greatly has it 
become a fad at Yale and Harvard, 
Toronto and McGill, that jobs on 
east-bound boats are at a premium. 
The work most easily obtainable is 
as a cattleman, and the duties are no sinecure, even to one having 
Added _ to 
this, the cattleman’s social status is far below that of a seaman. Yet 


previous experience in feeding and watering live stock. 


it is no uncomm n thing to find on the roll, names of young men by 
no means unknown in circles of wealth and fashion in Canada and 
the United States. They are generally discreet enough, for very 
obvious reasons, to travel incog., and leave it to be vaguely under- 
stood that they are going saloon on an Allan or White Star liner. 
Sometimes there are complications. One young gentleman who fed 
steers on the s.s. Nwmidian, was discovered by a curious saloon pas- 
senger who happened to have been one of his hostesses in Toronto. 
His feelings are better imagined than described. Another, who foolishly 
gave the name of his boat, found on his return that his friends had 
looked in vain in the passenger-list for his name. He had an interesting 
time explaining that he had taken passage under an assumed name 
“just for fun.” The safest plan is to ship aboard a “tramp,” or irregular 
trading vessel. They may be less comfortable, and slower, but one runs 
no risks. 

I am as fond of adventure as the average Canuck, and being really 
desirous of testing the disagreeable conditions of such a voyage, the 
editor of SATURDAY NIGHT'S advice to me to make it was promptly 
accepted, and, with a friend, I undertook the trip, an account of which 
I now submit. 

I intend to conceal our names under the fictitious ones of Bloggs 
and Scroggs Bloggs, who writes, is a Canadian, living between 
Vancouver and Halifax. Scrogys is the son of a county judge in 
Syracuse, N.Y. hough 


they should not may be open to argument. 


For the rest, no one will recognize us—though why 


In July of last year we started from Toronto, cheerful, hopeful, 
riding on the tail-end of a G.T-.R. cattle train. 
‘“punchers” for Dunn & Co., of the Junction, a position we owed to 


We were duly accredited 
influential pressure in the right quarter, as politicians say. We stopped 
at Belleville train-yard to change cabooses. We had, during the 
exchange, to climb up on the roof of the next car with our effects 
valises, carpet-bags, tin trunks tied with rope, coarse sacks tied with 
binder-twine, and one with his all in a handkerchief. Then we slept on 
the caboose floor until Cornwall and daylight. There, under the 
direction of our foreman, we got out and punched up recumbent steers 
with long poles. 


From Cornwall to Montreal we rode on top of the cars. It is a 
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bo!d, free life, that. You can see (when there are no cinders in your 
eyes) long distances across little “habitant” farms, and in Montreal, 
look into grimy windows of top back rooms. 


Upon arrival we went through the stockyards, with the air of those 
who know, feeling proud in our tough clothes, for we were in the cattle- 
trade. We were surprised and pleased with the evident regard for 
convenience and comfort in every department, and every attention was 
given us when seeking for information, though our only recommendation 
to the courtesy of the officials was our calling of cow-punchers and our 
inquisitiveness. 

We were not expected to assist in loading the ship with the cattle, 
which was done next day. At night, however, hearing that the men 
were to go aboard at nine o’clock, we took a final repast at the Albion 
and went down to the dock at eight. After sitting on our portmanteaux 
for three hours, wa'ched by and watching various furtive-eyed, dirty- 
faced dock-wallopers, we learned that we would not sign on till morning. 
At seven a.m. we sought the Board of Trade, waited in line for an hour, 
gave surnames, ages, birth-places, complexions and reputations; being 
thus duly constituted seamen aboard the [Vanderer, bound to Man- 
chester up the new Ship Canal, and painted the color of pea soup. 


After signing on, we walked down to the ship with the rest of the 
cattle-crew —the latter mostly returning proteges of Dr. Barnardo—the 
“boss-foreman” leading the way. The steward-—there was only one 
was drunk somewhere, and so we put our stuff on the captain’s bunk 
and went out to see the dock-hands load the 350 head of cattle whose 
care, for the next two weeks, devolved upon us. 

Poor things! They came rushing !mpetuously up the gangway, 
like a crowd of excursionists, though with very different motives. They 
were impelled by fear only —a fear which glared from their great, wild 
eyes, as they swung their heads this way and that, striving always to 
escape from the men who hemmed them in on all sides but one, and 
vented an imaginary hate on them with blows and curses. This, of 
course, is objectionable cruelty. On the other hand, the real satisfaction 
of hitting a protruding nose can only be appreciated by those who have 
had the owner of that nose mix its horns up with their trousers, acci- 
dentally or otherwise. 

In a very short space of time the cattle were all aboard, and were 
being tied up in their stalls. The latter are essentially of a make-shift 
character. The passages are nowhere more than two feet wide from 
manger to manger, or, more suggestively, from steer to steer, and just 
allow the passing of a pail of water. Think of that, in a starboard swell 
and with steers which haven't their sea legs! The stalls on deck are, 
as one can imagine, quite airy. The steers, when the bustle of embark- 
ation is over, can chew their cud, sniff the fog and ozone of the ocean, 
and think, with plenty of time for rumination of both kinds. But 
down below, where only the wet part of the fog penetrates, and where 
purest ozone is replaced by ammonia and heat, it is awful to be 
compelled to stay for three hours, without trying to imagine what two 
weeks of it would be. But we didn’t know all this that first day. 
When the cattle were tied with ropes to the stanchions, and sparingly 





















































































































fed with hay, Bloggs and Scroggs found a soft spot and, having made 
the f a tow-headed youth who seemed to know the river 
from Isle Royal to Cape Race, they settled theinselves to enjoy the ride 
down the St. Lawrence. 


We were dropping down with the current, into the dark, for the sun 
g ftedly behind us, and the quaint white French Canadian 





houses which are so charming, at a distance, came silently up and 
passed us on either shore, until it got so dark that all beyond the 





stering reeds and willows on the brink was vague and shadowy. 





Then, at Three Rivers, we dropped anchor for the night. 


urally, before dark, we had had our evening fare. The steward 





being drunk and useless, the second mate combined their 





and served the cattlemen with the captain’s best sardines, mar- 
abin-biscuits and tea. He was a jolly chap, this same side- 





. bald-pated Scotchman—a Mark Twain in a dirty vest, dirtier 
shirt, and red plush slippers. He was to prove our main diversion on 


The meal was certainly 
vel to us. We ate off tin 
es, which served indis 





ninately for soup, meat and 
We drank from 

ips, and our knives and HY) 
rks were of tin. The table Y 
as of new pine, like 






1e stanchions above 





inks below. 





used variously: 
25 the final stage in 
the descent from deck; 
23 a dancing plat- 
rm; as a dressing- 
zble; a boot-shelf; a 
ash-stand, and, on 
2sion, as a dining- 
able. Our first peep 
nto our common 


1¢ Was a reve- 





ation. Looking down 
2 hatch, from which a 


perpen i ular ladder oe 


tescended to the table, = 





-oth and darkness. 

en, in the gloom, one saw that around the table, which ran cross- 

é of the ship, were tiers of bunks reaching from deck to deck. There 
no time for examination, however. Everyone was in a grea 

we had to join in or fast. After dark, unwilling to spend 





1ight in that hole, we two made friends with the ship’s carpenter, 
né tobacco as a guid pro quo, and he found us bunks in the 
one with the lamp-trimmer, one with the cook. There, on rude 


1 
t 


1 coarse blankets and fleas around us, and the 


‘the current coming in through the open port, we slept. 


rning, at 3.30, the depreciation in our worldly position 

ht home to us. As yet scarcely awakened by the 

e din of the anchor-chains, as the steam winch hauled 

me, we were assailed by a torrent of abuse from the under- 
n, bidding us “Git up an’ do sutthink, then, will yer, ye 
We joined the gang on deck, which was then divided 

one to feed aft during the voyage, the other to feed 

#t was with the former, whose cattle were mostly 

irselves were put in charge of the seventy head 


with the ozone and fog, though we had to help 


- , 
r er-foreman: A maudlin-faced, red-haired ‘“ wharf- 

f-American, half-witted; as officious as a new 

ter as a new policeman, and as aimless as either in 

« of authority. He was exasperating beyond measure until 

ne learned that he was harmless, and then he was only amusing. He 


tobacco, though he never had any. The only time he 
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was struck by the WATERING THE CATTLE. 





CHRISTMAS. 


showed a pleasant manner was when he wanted to borrow some. He 
was the laziest man aboard, except, perhaps, the captain. 

This first morning’s work, unlike the rest, was not unpleasant. 
Watering cattle above and below from numerous casks, by passing 
wooden pails from one to another, was a lazy task. It lasted two hours. 
Then we fed hay, which took two hours more. Then we went aft to 
breakfast. Irish stew—with ap: logies to the Irish, and without salt; 
made of Australian canned mutton (you know how careless those Aus- 
tralians are). Coffee, without sugar or milk, of course; bread and sea- 
biscuits. After four hours’ work we were hungry. Hence the rush. 
“Every man for himself, and the devil help the man with the last 
pannikin,” was the rule. Each helped himself by dipping in his tin 
plate, quite regardless of other people’s coat sleeves. Then there was 
fun, when twelve men tried to break twelve biscuits into their 
respective plates, and couldn’t. They tried the hatchet in turn, 
but in vain; a stone-crusher is the only thing to treat with a sea- 
biscuit. We gave it up. 

Such a revelation of the primitive instincts 
of self-preservation as was exhibited at the 
meals on the Wanderer was to us unusual. 
Bargain-counter rushes weren’t to be compared 
with the supreme selfishness displayed around 
the stew-tins and soup-buckets. On the 
second morning a long-legged fellow, noted for 
his extreme dogmatism at all times, gave us a 
deal of satisfaction by sitting down in the stew 

though, we believe, unintentionally. He was 
coming down the ladder too hastily, and slipped 
when hanging about two feet above the stew- 
pan. It is remarkable the amount of really 
good wit such an incident produces. 

After breakfast, we settled comfortably 
in the hay to watch for Quebec. The trip 
down the St. Lawrence has been done very 
often. Still, we think, never as well as we 
could do it if we tried. As that is not our 
present object, however, I will only remark 
that to us everything seemed white-washed 
except the forests. Even the “right” whales 
we saw lower down the gulf showed the same 
Sj effect though perhaps the silver gleam of their 

tummies in the water was due to some other 


cause, 


We passed Quebec at noon. The old, 
grey fortress, grim and silent, was perhaps no quieter on this, the 
Sabbath day, than on others. Everything looked as it did five 
years ago, except that some of the boats had floated further down 
stream, and the custom officials had probably finished examining 
most of the baggage then landed. Stopping only to take on a 
t 


pilot, our ship went on towards the ocean. 


The dinner, served about twelve o'clock, was of two courses. Soup, 
made by mixing the 
water in which the pota- 
toes had been boiled with 
that in which the salt beet 
had been boiled ; to this, 
what was left of the 
morning’s stew was 
added, making the first 
course. The second was 
the salt junk and the 
potatoes aforesaid; be 
sides which, we were 


served with a week’s supply of 





“cob,” or 


oleomargarine and a 
half-pound loaf, each. The latter were doled out every other day, and 
formed in themselves the only food enjoyed by Bloggs and Scroggs for 
three days, the other food proving unpalatable. 

During the time the other cattlemen were eating we sat near the 


galley, which was on the upper deck, wondering whether to starve, jump 
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overboard, or eat the food offered to us. Just then the cook, a gaunt, 
stoop-shouldered man, with a toothless mouth half-covered with a 
straggling grey’ moustache, came out and passed us on his way to the 
stern. A brilliant idea seized us. We followed him and were able to 
help get some stores out of the small hatch behind our quarters. Being 
desirous of his favor in future, we talked as we worked. He gave 
his name as “John Alexander Duncan Douglas.” We suggested he 
must be Scotch. ‘No, I’m Liverpool,” said he. Of course if he was 
Liverpool he wasn’t Scotch, so that put an end to our overtures, and we 
each ca:‘ried a sack of “spuds” to the galley in silence. 

Luckily for him, Scroggs had an accident towards evening. Running 
along on the tops of the shelters he fell over a “jury-brace” and broke 
his finger. The captain doctored 
it with Fryer’s Balsam and Scotch 
whisky. Scroggs was put on night 
watch for the rest of the voyage, so 
his only work thenceforward was 
to call the men at foura.m. Bloggs 
was allowed to feed the cattle 
allotted to both, and spent a gloomy 







afternoon doing double work in the 
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rain. 
At night we found that our 
bunks of the previous night were 






occupied by the two foremen, 
whose farewell spree had_inca- a 
pacitated them from descending 
the hatchway then, but who now 
were in, sleeping soundly. There 
was nothing for us but to return 
to our old quarters over*the pro- 
peller, so we took our blankets and 
one each of theirs, and went. The 
vurgling that night was at the 
other end of the ship. 

Work the next day was the 
same, except that for three hours 
after breakfast we hauled up bags 
of meal and bales of hay from the 
fo’c’s’le hold. This was repeated 





nearly every morning during the 
voyage; and when the rolling and 
pitching of the ship, the enforced 
pulling on a pulley, and the en- 





forced sense of a void where one’s 
breakfast should be, all are com- 
bined, it is certainly, as the first 
mate remarked, “fresh air and 


? 


experience.” In this, as in other 


things, the spirit of “doing only 
what you must do” 
all hands. It made things rather 


unpleasant, as ruptures were neces- 


was shown by 


sarily frequent. Some got sick, 
and, ‘while able to eat the awful 
food provided, seemed almost 
totally incapacitated from work. 
Others had the trick of going aft 
fora drink. It is wisest, when in 
Rome, to do as the Romans do, 
so there were no exceptions to the rule, so far as we were con erned. 

When, the first day, I was carrying a bag of meal to the stern, and 
was crossing the bridge as a convenient short cut, | met the captain for 
the first time. He was short and fat and sandy, and he had the humor 
of a South Shields man, though he seldom showed it. He limited his 
first salute to, “Git off that bridge, you ignorant landlubber! This isn't 
a promenade fer cattlemen!” I retreated, politely as I could, and went 
down one step and up another, to oblige his sense of propriety. 

It was different next day, when he heard from the first mate who 
we were. He stopped Scroggs, who was passing, and said, “What are 
you two a-doing aboard o’ this boat?” “Feeding cattlc and behaving 


ourselves,” said Scroggs. ‘Why don’t you pay your passage on a liner? 
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THIS YOURS?” “MY NAME'S ON IT. 


“IS 


‘Fresh air and experience,” said Scroggs, with a wink at the mate; and 
continuing, “though I don’t know that that is any of your affair, so long 
as we do our work.” 

The next day he got hold of a biscuit prepared as a souvenir of the 
voyage by Blogys and Scroggs, with their names and the date inscribed 
thereon. ‘The mate, who admired it, borrowed it to show to the steward, 
but the captain got it instead. Again he stopped Scroggs. “Is this 
yours?” “My name’s on it.” “What is it for?” “Souvenir of the 
voyage. We didn’t want to forget our passage, and as the biscuit was 
the most striking thing, and as no one would take it, and as it could not 
be broken or soaked in case of wreck, nor eaten, by any mistake, we 


decided to choose it.” 











The captain’s face got redder than usual. “Quite funny, ain’t he?” 
he remarked to the mate. But Scroggs went on: ‘But come now, 
captain, isn’t it true that our biscuits have made seven voyages to 
Buenos Ayres in the ‘Dago’ cattle trade? And were they not ‘Liver- 
pool’ dog-biscuit in the first place?” The captain, amazed at such 
audacity, could only vigorously deny it. But he took a fancy to it, and 


(when n> one else was looking) used to talk to us frequently about 


current affairs, or try to discuss Canadian politics; and he got to calling 


Bloggs “The Premier,” and his name for Scroggs was “The Attorney 
General.” He used to tell us yarns of his days before the mast; how, 
when sailing round the Horn, with the ice covering everything, he left 
his post at the helm to snatch the food put out for the captain’s dog, it 






























































being better than that served in the fo’c’s’le. We were 
thankful that we were allowed anything to eat, though 
we suggested that he ought to have learned a lesson 
of sympathy from his own experience. He never offered 
us anything, however, and we never asked. 

Our actual work occupied the hours from four to 
= eight a.m., with three hours extra nearly every morning, 
pulling up hay and meal from the hold; and again from 
two till five p.m. The rest of the time was generally 
spent telling yarns—there wire some very capable 
raconteurs in the crowd--in a sheltered part of the deck. 
Among the bales of hay was a favorite spot; and there, 
with the smoking funnel throwing stray gusts in our 
faces, we assembled, day after day, to get acquainted, 
with stories of all sorts, and jests generally indifferent, 
and songs—principally Cockney, adapted from Chevalier. 
the 7th Dragoons, if I recollect. He was Irish anyway. 
He was like a leaf out of Handy Andy, though seven 
rendered his wit somewhat 


warm years in India had 


hard to keep. He told us of a bog in Ireland, near a military camp, 
into which a locomotive and tender had been pitched in a railway 
of the regiment 


accident. The next morning, he said, the “non-coms.” 


went down to see. They could see no damage, though they knew that 
“it had a tender insoide.” His stories of camp life in India, from a 
private’s standpoint, were many and interesting, and as {funny as his 
inimitable brogue could mike them. 

Another chap, a lad of five feet two, and nineteen years of age, was 
married in Portsmouth at the age of fifteen, and left immediately for 
Canada on his mother’s advice He had no money, though he had 
earned a good deal in the sour years, and he was going to walk from 
Manchester to Portsmouth to find if his wife was living. He gave us 


his address. It was next door toa “pub.” His mother was a drunkard. 


His specialty was falling down stairs and things. While passing 
buckets in a passage he told me, in sections, of a series of such acci- 
dents. When two years old he fell down stairs and cut his crown 
When seven years old he fell over a 
While 


‘area”’ his brother pushed him cver 


Fourteen stitches were necessary. 


pile of stones. He said there was a stair in a house near by. 


rescuing a doll’s carriage from an ‘ 
into a tub of water. He got his revenye next day by pushing his brother 
over at the same place and into a garbage-barrel. At ten, when fighting 
at the top of a flight of thirty stone steps, he was knocked over; col!ar- 
bone brol.en; as a result there was an abscess on his chin. He showed 
us the scar. When selling papers on a warship at Portsmouth, he fell 
When cutting wood last 
When 
en route to Montreal, he jammed his finger in a caboose door while 


That 


down a companionway and split a knee-cap. 
winter, he fell over a brush-heap and cut his hand on an axe. 


descending the ladder at the end. was the narrative up to 


date. Later, he fell off the bridge and into a cask of water. 
Another fellow, with a “bronchi 
hat, a suit of clothes like those of an 


English mechanic, and a pair of patent- 
leather boots, told us in confidence thai 
that he 
“sutthink between a insurance agent and 


“ 


he was “ygoin’ ’ome,” and was 


a jockey.” Scroggs said he looked more 
like being between two policemen. 

Tea, which was served at five o’clock, 
was tea with the sea-biscuit aforesaid as 
a piece de resistance, with the accent on 
the res/stance. That was all, and even 


that was too much. So our twilight 
reflections took on an habitually solemn, 
At last, how- 
The 


three engineers who bossed and cussed the ship's machinery and 


almost melancholy, turn. 


ever, Providence befriended us. 
stokers in turn, had a cabin-boy. 
He saw 


with him, while Bloggs was passing pails of water. He 


This cabin-boy had a secret ambition. 


Scroggs was a “yentleman in disguise,” and made friends 


persuaded 
Scrogys to smoke some of his very nice cigarettes with him, surrep 


titiously, behind the engineers cabin. He was it troduced to me, and 
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One interesting character was a retired soldier—of 





we three became friends. He was deeply affected 
when I refused a proffered cigarette, saying sadly 
that they didn’t agree with me on an empty 
stomach. He pursued an enquiry into the quality 
of our food supply, and volunteered to save the 
remnants of the enyineer’s mess for us “if we 
We accepted with 


care to eat them.” 


repressed transports of joy, and begged him to 


would 





try us. After that every evening when the sun 
sank out of sight, Bloggs and Scroggs stole to 
a quiet place near the cabin, and withdrew from F 

beneath a feeding-trough whatever forage ‘*Tommy” had deposited there 
during the day. It was always accumulated on one plate, with another 
over the top to keep out hay and meal and water from the trough. 


and potatoes, cold, and a “tart” perched on the top, out of reach of the 


Meat 


gravy ; or apple-dumpling resting in a pool of curry and rice; or tripe and 


onions and potatoes. It was delightful. We never knew what would 


be awaiting us. And the bliss, after gloating on the whole, of digging 
our fingers alternately into the substratum— thus undermining the dessert 
can never have a parallel on this earth! Think of it, my “gentle 


’ and filleted sole for break- 


on top 
reader,” you who know of “Hunter's bacon 
fast ; of cold fowl and turkey and fruit of the season for luncheon; and of 
dinner eaten off plates, ard with knives and forkS changed with every 
course of the seven. 
a fill of cold boiled potatoes, pure and simple! Think of eating with gusto 
what three mechanics have left on the table from very surfeit! It isn’t 
We laughed, with our 


Think of eating three meals in one, and revelling in 


so unpleasant if you’ve starved three days. 
mouths full of cold stewed beefsteak, our hands full of apple tapioca, as 
we thought of the time of Henry III., when it was de rigueur to eat 
with the fingers. But the fun was that, from the captain down to the 


didn’t eat with the rest, \et 


The 


mate kept on jibing about living on “fresh air and exper.ence,” but 


smallest cattleman, all knew that we 


none could learn why we didn’t die or faint from exhaustion. 
we never moved a muscle. The hands couldn’t say we didn’t do out 
duty, and the officers always found our spirits up to the level. They 
found out when, at Salford dock, we made Tommy a gift from our pay. 
Our voyage was quite uneventful. We were four days clearing 
Newfoundland, and spent a day in fog, steaming slowly. We below 
could always tell when fog was coming down on the boat, because the 
foreman, whose spirits drooped, wou'd cuss more vivaciously, if possible ; 
and because, almost immediately after, the fog-whistle would blow and 
keep on blowing at intervals, like the wail of a lost spirit. There is 
nothing on earth as mournful as a fog-whistle at sea, except, perhaps, a 
coyote’s cry on a moonless prairie. It is a dreary sound 
enough in a lighted saloon, with piano and dance going, 
and happy couples wherever there's room for two deck 
But heard leaving the 


plunging 


chairs—or one large one. when 


only land ever saw, up and down on 


the waves of a pathless sea, when passing pails down 


you 


below, while trying to stand out of reach of an ox in front 
and an ox behind, who plunge at you spas- 
both feet 
that is not exactly a 
make it 


with wet and your 


modically ; 
temper up on deck 


set of circumstances which will 






pleasant music. 





We saw only one iceberg. All the rest 


happened along when we were working, of 


course. Nearly as many vessels passed ee 


yoing our way as in the opposite. Oneday ®¥ 


db Db 
there was some excitement. The “London : 
kid,’ a most provoking brat who looked 


thirteen but was twenty, went to sleep 





behind a davit where there was no rail, to 
avoid peeling spuds. The cook sought him, 
and found him still sound asleep, just about 
to roll and pulled 
him in, but the “kid” 
that, and walked down the center of the boat, 


till he 


some steers. 





overboard. He caught his leg 


lost his hat. He worked after 
fell over a rope and dropped among 
He was always getting into trouble 


anyway 
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At last Ireland was sighted, one day at early dawn. We passed 
a lobster fleet, and the loneliness of two weeks at sea left us at the sight. 
Though we were five miles from land, it was as if we could touch it. 
Then, in the Irish Sea, the fog came on again. A bull having a sore 
knee was knocked on the head, by the captain’s orders, and swung 
overboard, so as to get its value out of the insurance. The inspectors 
would not have allowed it to enter port. Just as the crane swung out- 
ward, and the great beast hung by its distended neck far out from the 
side, the packet from Dublin to Holyhead crossed our bows, emerging 
from and disappearing into the fog at a speed of 23 knots, with the 
people aboard plainly seen crowding her deck tu see what we were 
doing. 

We reached Liverpool harbor as evening fell. The huge city 
opened, as it were, to let us in, and we glided up the Mersey, past 
countless ships of every size, nationality and description, to an anchorage 
at the mouth of the Ship Canal. At four in the morning we awoxe to 
hear, instead of the sound of a throbbing screw beneath us, the sound of 
a lark above us. We needed no urging to rise. Bursting from the 
dark, foul-smelling hole, we sniffed the glorious freshness of an English 


i) (~~ 
5 ¢ 
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IN ANSWER. 


HEN we grow old, dear love?” thy fond heart 
cries, 
Half-fearful lest, as Time unsparing flies, 
With sorrow shadowing 1rose-kissed cheek, and 


brow 





O’er eyes deep-lit with virgin passion now), 
Soul could forswear Youth’s glad unfearing 
vow, 


“When we grow old.” 


When years have thinned thy forehead’s deep-tressed crown, 
When silvered lie its strands of sun-touched brown, 
Through golden haze of love unchanging cast, 
Life’s lingering gaze will seek no brighter past; 
For fairer than the tints of roseate morn 
Shall shades of eventide my queen adorn,— 

“When we grow old.” 


Together, be life’s faring sad or gay, 
God keep us ever, Dear, along Love’s way ; 
So that the radiance brighter far may be 
Upon the hills that sight Eternity, 
Than midst the valley of our passion’s dream 
Where joyance ’neath the spell of things that seem 
lones languorous sweet, and warm-sensed beauty) hides 
The soul’s diviner love which still abides 
When we grow old, dear heart 


“When we grow old.” 


SATURDAY NIGHT’S 





CHRISTMAS. 


morning. A flock of rooks—crows Scroggs called them —flew vocifer- 
ously over our mast-head. The scent of flowers came from a hedge, as, 
aided by a tug, we slowly and helplessly advanced A glorious Sabbath 
sun came out and showed us the tower of an old grey church through 
some trees, and a hare ran along the tow-path in mimic fright. Later, 
rigging up a looking-glass against a cattle-shed, we all shaved. One 
fellow cut himself for pure joy, aud all revelled in the glorious prospect 
of immediate freedom and square meals For one week and six days 
we had exchanged accounts of what we should eat when we were ashore» 
in a variety that would puzzle a bawling Bowery waiter to imagine’ 
Everything from oysters and jugyed hare to fried fish and chip potatoes 
was represented. As it was Sunday when we landed, however, all we 
could get at the hotel was some very indifferent cold mutton, left over 
from luncheon. So we ended our dreams and oar adventures in a 
bath-tub reverie. 

We received our pay next morning at the Board of Trade. Ten 
shillings, or ten bob, as we called it, was the amount given to each. 
Then, bidding a farewell to the captain and the cabin-boy, we went and 
changed our clothes. 





LHL PILGRIMS. 


HEN at the closing of the year 
Cometh the birthnight of our King, 
We journey back to Bethlehem 





To hear the song the angels sing. 


There with the shepherds, watch we keep, 
Out in the darkness, soft and still, 

While round us slumber all the flock, 
Upon the old Judean hill. 


We see the pathway through the stars 
Whence come the heralds, tall anil white, 
We hear the world’s one song of peace 


Ringing across the quiet night. 


rhen in the deep mysterious East 
Beckons to us God's Golden Star, 
And on we follow after it 
With the three wise men from af.u 
.h ! we are worn and battle-scarred, 
And all our souls are dark with s!1 
Yet at the plac e where lies the Lord 


We bend oui heads and enter in. 


kor those who scarce dare lift their eyes 
lo Calvary’s Christ, so high and swee’, 
by the child at Mary s side 


| 
And shed their tears at his small fect. 
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SAW him first in the rotunda of a palatial hotel in Eastern 
Canada, after a vice-regal dinner. 

Straight, tall and beautifully built, in his fashionably-cut 

evening dress he looked the typical gentleman athlete. Hs face, 

singularly handsome, was dark as that ofan Indian ; his fine eyes 
beamed with quizzical good humor, and I noticed the shapeliness of 
his lean, brown hand as it stroked a moustache as black as jet. 

A thoroughbred, if ever I saw one, and evidently a local hero, was 
my inward comment. Then I noticed a peculiarity about him—his 
hair, of artistic length, had a peculiar wave in it, and was of a most 
attractive silver grey, although he did not appear to be more than thirty- 
five years of age. Needless to say, the contrast of such hair with a 
dusky skin only added to his beauty. 

**T believe he is the handsomest man I have ever seen,” I whispered 
to a chum. 

“Yes, and he’s as good as he looks,” was the reply. “What do you 
think he is ?”’ 


“Oh, I don’t know,” I replied ; “certainly a gentleman—possibly, 


” 


as to profession, a lawyer 
“Wrong,” said the chum; “he has no profession or business; he is 


rich, so is his wife. Furthermore, he is something that you would 


never guess—in fact he’s an ea-convict.” 


“Wh-a-at !” 
“Just “at/” retorted Bob, with an amused smile. ‘ Thought you’d 


I gasped. 


be astonished ; but your fascinating friend's an ex-convict--one who has 
done time, worn stripes, been in the jug and things like that.” Then he 
told me what follows 

His name is Durand, and he is younger than his grey hair would 
indicate —that turned during his incarceration, poor old chap—and he 
began his career as a clerk in the Provincial Bank. He was bright as a 
new dollar, and this, with his charming personality, made him hosts of 
friends. Promotion followed until he had risen to the position of teller. 
About this time he became engaged to a girl, and he was anxious to 
marry, but his /ascee’s father would not hear of it until he either 
had been granted a larger salary or had saved at least one thousand 
dollars to begin life upon. This, although the old gentleman was rolling 
in money. It would have been a simple solution of the difficulty had he 
first given the young people a round sum and let them go ahead and 
enjoy themselves. 

Durand lived the usual life of a young society man, was guilty of the 
usual petty sins, took his grog with his friends, and his intended father-in- 
law knew all about these little matters and considered them quite proper. 

At that time the accountant of Durand’s bank was a chap named 
Cliffe—a handsome, clever sort—a thorough man-about-town, who the 
older heads sometimes imagined was a bit /00 clever, especially at cards 
and the like. 


spent his money freely and was a most agreeable companion. 


Nobody, however, had a word to say against Cliffe, who 


Durand and Cliffe had been good friends, yet we were somewhat 
astonished when they appeared to have developed a sudden fondness 
for each other’s society. 


One night Cliffe gave a stag party, which proved quite a lively 
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affair. Before it had ended Durand plainly showed that he had imbibed 
too freely, and at the close of the party Cliffe took charge of him. 
Some time prior to this speculation in Manitoba lands had caused 


much excitement, and at the time of Cliffe’s “stag” 


“ 


the “ Winnipeg 


boom” was at its height. A few days after the “stag” the town was 
thrown into an uproar by the news that a shortage of $17,000 had been 
discovered in the books of the Provincial Bank, and that Durand had 
been arr sted. 

Everything possible was done to save him, but, to make a long story 


‘ 


short, he was “sent down” for three years. 

Those who heard that sentence pronounced will never forget the 
scene. The only pair of dry eyes in the court were in the head of the 
prisoner, and they wore an expression of patient resignation that haunted 
us for many a day. 

Durand and his girl had an interview; then she went home and had 
another interview with her father, who quite naturally insisted upon her 
giving up all thought of Durand. 

The last min who saw Durand was Cliffe. This worthy had been 
pretty sharply cross examined during the trial, but he had given his 


h marked reluctance that he made many friends. 


evidence with su 
Still, there were certain solid men who muttered to each other that 
maybe the punisiment had been meted out to the wrong man, notwith- 
standing the fact that Durand had pleaded guilty. 

Durand began his term, the excitement died out, and Cliffe called 
upon the sorrowing young lady. If he ever had an idea that the part of 
comforter to a rich maiden might have been worth the playing, the first 
attempt settled the matter. A few months later Cliffe announced that 
he had received a tempting offer from the West. He resigned from the 


bank and left the country. 


* - * * “ . « * ~ 
Three years later, I, Bob M——, to-day spoken of as “wealthy 
Bob M——,” was in New York City, toiling tor the magnificent stipend 


of $15 per week. I had left Canada with a few hundred dollars and a 


foolish idea. The dollars were my savings-—-the idea was that any 
smart, well-educated young fellow could easily acquire an independence 


in New York 


at the figure named, and considered myself rather fortunate to get that. 


I was sadly disappointed, and at last accepted a clerkship 

New York has its expensive and its cheap quarters—naturally I 
frequented the latter. Most of the cheaper resorts are patronized by 
broken-down actors, struggling artists and writers, and, as I did not 
understand this sort of Bohemia, I mooned about aimless and lonely 
until at last I chanced upon a place which tickled my fancy while it 
suited my trifling means. 

Needless to say the place was a bar-room, but its free lunch and 
beer were unusually good, so the place became my chosen resort during 
the couple of hours I had to myself each evening. Portraits of horses, 
jockeys and prize fighters decorated the walls, one space on which was 
occupied by a large rack for holding cards. Into this were stuck dozens 
of paste-boards bearing advertisements of all sorts of knick-knacks. 
Nobody ever appeared to notice these cards—indeed the atmosphere of 
the place and the appearance of nine-tenths of its patrons told that the 
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horse and his doings, the liquors and the free lunch, were about the only 
things of interest to them in this narrow world. 

One evening, as I sat in my corner lingering over my beer and 
ruefully pondering upon my position, a tall, thin man entered. His 
clothes were shabby, his hat was pulled down over his eyes, and I got 
but a glimpse of a sad, deeply-lined, shaven face and a glint of grey 
hair. 

I knew the type only too well. I had been but a few degrees from 
it for months ; yet, despite the man’s poverty, he had not acquired the 
characteristic shuffling movements. On the contrary, he appeared to be 


full of restless, nervous energy. 


Somewhat to my astonishment, he did not order a drink, nor did he 
tackle the free lunch ; instead, he approached the rack of cards, which 
he intently studied, then turned away, his face plainly indicating dis- 
appointment. As he passed out he glanced at me, but my own brother 
would not have recognized me, for I then wore a full beard—a product 
of hard times. 
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“DURAND AND HIS GIRL 
HAD AN INTERVIEW,” 


For some unknown reason the man and his actions interested me, 
and I fell to speculating upon what the deuce he had expected to find in 
the card-rack. Of course I could make nothing of it, so presently I went 
home. 


Next night and the night after the same thing occurred, and each , 


time the man’s face showed increased disappointment. By this time | 
had become intensely interested, for anything to divert my own bitter 


thoughts was welcome. 


The fourth night found me in my usual place, eager for the coming 
of the mysterious card-reader. He soon appeared and went direct to 
the rack 
extreme pleasure flashed over his face as he plucked a very small white 
card from the rack. By this time I was ablaze with curiosity and | 
narrowly watched every movement. 

He turned the card, appeared to study something upon it, then 
crushed it in his hand while he stood as though making a rapid mental 
calculation. As he passed out he seemed to stride in a bolder manner, 

and I saw the flicker of a smile about his 

firm mouth. The crushed card lay upon the 
floor. 

| “Now for it,” I muttered. 
my business, perhaps, but I must see what's 


“Tt’s none of 


on that precious scrap of pasteboard.” 

I carelessly approached, secured it and 
: returned to my corner. The name on the 
‘ i card had been scribbled over by a pencil, but 
$ as I made it out it read : 


“Mr. WILLIAM DUTTON.” 


“Dutton - William Dutton,” I said half 
aloud ; “can it becld Billy Dutton the trainer !” 
Right well had I known that old fox ; many 
a profitable tip had he given me in bygone 
days when the Ontario Jockey Club’s flag had 
drawn half of Toronto to Woodbine track to 
see the battle for Her Majesty’s Guineas. In 
nervous haste I turned the card, only to find 
another puzzle. 

In the upper left-hand corner was a 
small D, in the lower corner an A, in the 
upper right-hand corner an M, in the 
lower left an O, and in the center an N. 
Below this was 20, then a line, and a 
figure one—all in pencil. 

“The old fox is up to his tricks 
again,” I thought, “but what the mis- 
chief is he doing here, and what does 
?” Like a flash it came 


he mean by ——? 
to me and I tingled with excitement. 
A straight 


“ Damon—2o to 1” (odds 20 to | 


tip, intended for and waited for by the man who 
had got it—why not for me as well? 
Old Billy never played tricks with those he 
liked, and if he liked this man well enough to 
bother over leaving a card for him he surely would 
give his very best information. 

I secured an evening paper, vowing to myself 
that if a horse named Damon were among the entries for 
the morrow he should carry what little money I could 
spare if the odds were longer than even money. 

A pang of regret pierced me as I scanned the last of 
the entries for the six events. There was no Damon, the nearest to it 
being Deemster and Damien. But stay! there was Nomad, same 
letters, and the quoted odds were 20 to 1, and 10 to I for the place 
Evidently the bookies did not think much of the brute’s chance. It was 
entered by the Seabourne Stable, a small, yet very dzsness-/ike organi 
zation, which had executed more than one “killing” in its time. 

“1 say,” I asked the bar-tender, “can you tell me who trains for the 
Seabourne Stable ?” 

“Dat d——d ole tief, Bill Dutton! 


ter work de oracle, but he’s no good—see ?’ 


Dey brung him from Canady 
’ was the frank rejoinder. 





For a moment he studied the cards, then an expression of 
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That was sufficient, and I went home to dream of killings yet to be 
and of fat winnings on the morrow. 

All I dared risk was $15—a week’s salary—and this I invested, $10 
to win, with $5 for the place, as a saver in case of accidents. Noon 
found me in a pool-room, instead of at lunch, and the ticke s were 
purchased at the odds of the evening before. 

I was little use that afternoon. Everything seemcd to be at 
20 and 10 to 1. At last I got an oppor- 
tunity to steal to the “ticker” and finger 
its fateful tape. Slowly I drew it from its 
basket until I had reached the fourth race. 
There I hesitated, dreading to proceed. 
The third race was the important one. 
Hearing someone approaching, I made a 
snatch at the tape and saw but two words 

“ Nomad first.” 

It was all right! and _ blither 
man than I never put books away 
at six o’clock 

Next noon I cashed 
my tickets, and the feel 
of those $265 made the 
world seem a pleasantcr 





OLD BILLY DUTTON THE 





place. I decided to / spend fifty doilars for some€ sorely -needed 
articles, to put one hundred in the savings bank, and to carry 
$115, with a view to future possibilities. 

For three nights I waited in vain for another view of my man. The 
fourth night he came, and I was pleased to see that he wore an entire 
new outfit. He glanced at the cards and passed out without touching 
one of them. 

I instantly resolved to follow the thing up. He evidently 
expected other tips, which he and Dutton must have agreed upon. 


Not being altogether a fool, there was nothing to prevent my 
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dropping in a bit earlier, reading the card and then replacing it. 

About a week later I made the longed-for discovery—and lo! 
another puzzle. Dutton’s name was scratched out as before, but upon 
the back of the card was merely a small cross done in red ink. This 
might mean several things. <A search of the entries disclosed the name 
of a two-year-old maiden, Red Cross Knight, and this I decided was the 
anunal meant. A few moments later my belief was confirmed by a 
min’s Conversation with the bar-tender. Said he: 

“Andy, wot’s goin’ ter win de second ?” 

“Dunno; yer got me,” replied the bar-tender, and he 
added, “ De Fairview colt’s de favorite, shure, an’ de Electric 
Bell’s liable ter be in de mon’, but dey’s a lot er dogs fur 
fair!” 

“Wot’s dis Red Cross, ennyhow ?” continued the man. 

“Dat’s a dead ’un--dat’s de yellerest dog er de hull 
d—— lot—see? Dat run at Aqueduct an’ it curled up in de 
stretch like it had on a tousand pounds. Dat stan’ de goff? 
Nit !” 

I had heard enough. Dutton was ripe for another killing, 


‘ 


and I grinned as | pictured “dat dog—de yellerest dog,” 

winning from a field of third-raters. 

Presently my man showed up, took the card and 
departed. 

The paper quoted odds of 30 to 1 and Io to I against 
Rcd Cross, and I resolved to make a haul. I 
put one hundred dollars on “straight” and 

fifteen for the place. 

The histury of that race is one of the many 
black pages in American turf lore. The talent 
plungcd on a beast named 
Maud McCaffrain and backed 
her down from Io to I to 6to § 
A craftily scattered commission 
went in on Red Cross, and he 
started second favorite at 8 
to 5. 
I smiled as I thought ot 
my long odds, but I was kept 
so busy all afternoon that I did 
‘ not learn the result until I had 
wy a chance to snatch a paper from 
\ a sweating, howling ‘newsie.” 
\ A big black headline read: 


“Another Hog - Killing 

\ Red Cross Knight by a Nose !” 

: Dutton had landed a tre- 

{ mendous coup. 

: Next day the papers told 
a shocking story of dirty work. 
The favorite had been jostled 
all over the track, and if not 
actually fAulied by her jockey, 
had at least not received the 
slightest assistance. Red Cross 
had got away in front and had 
only lasted long enough to reel 
in first by a nose under awful 
punishment. I fairly shiverea 
as I thought it all over, then I 
cashed my tickets and deposited 

bank. Three days 


$3,150 in the 

later all parties connected with the job were “ruled off” and the Sea 
bouine Stable passed out of existence, to reappear under some other 
name later on, 

Important events now developed with startling rapidity. It 1s a 
fact that when a man starts towards prospcrity he 1s apt to rush. 

One day my employer called me into his private office and we had 
a talk 

He was a shrewd New Yorker, a typical specimen of the prosperous 
speculative class—1ull of business, keen as a wolf in the chase of the 
dollar, a martinet in the office, a é¢g éey during his brief periods of 



























































relaxation. Concealed by his sharp manner was a kindliness which would 
go any length in behalf of those he fancied. 

Upon the day in question I had donned a new suit, and for the first 
time in two years had shaved my face, excepting my upper lip. 

The old man looked me over, and his first question was : 

“Mr. M 

I wisely decided to tell the truth, so told him about the strange tips 





, do you gamble or play the races ?” 


I had received. 

“ Jeewhilliker!” he shouted, ‘wish I’d been on too!” Then he 
pulled himself together and asked : 

“ Er—do you intend to continue playing ?” 

“No, sir,” I replied. 

“ How much did you get out of this deal ?” he continued. 

I explained the bets and what I had done with the money. 

“ Good,” he commented ; then he said, “ Mr. M——, the method you 
have displayed in my business, and the ready grasp and boldness of 
your own small turf enterprise, prove 
that you possess the qualities which win 
succcess in heavy undertakings. You 
have done well in speaking frankly. We 
require two men to look after heavy 
business in South America—do you care 
to go there for a year or two?’ 

My eager face must have pleased 
him, for suddenly he dropped his h nd 
upon my arm and said, ‘“ My boy, this is 
your golden opportunity—do well by us 
and you will not only earn a handsome 
salary, but you will make a friend who 
will not forget you.” 

I tried to stammer my thanks, but 
he shut me up by saying, “Tut, tut; 
yot’re so infernally lucky that we need 
you in the business. Be ready within a 
week ; I shall instruct the cashier.” 

For a couple of days I was busy 
over details of business, then I took a 
half-day off to make some purchases. As 
I was trotting down the steps of an 





elevated station I collided with a tall, 
well-dressed man. Upon turning to 
apologize, I looked fuil into a pair of 
eyes which appeared familiar, while an 
equally familiar voice asked, “Is it Mr. 
M—— 
eS 


in error I have met—by Jove! it’s 


I replied, “and if I am not 
Durand !” and I held out my hand. 

For a moment he hesitated, then he 
said, as he grasped my hand, “It is not 
everyone would care to recognize me 
now, I—I am deeply grateful.” 


“ Rubbish!” I retorted, and as he 
had nothing to do we went to a café for 
a chop together. 


of the 


great difficulty he had experienced in securing positions, owing to his 


He told me of his struggles during his sojourn in New York 


inability to furnish references, and of his stern determination to face the 
world and if possible to pay back every cent of principal and interest of 
the money which had caused his downfall. 
While he was speaking his face puzzled me. His moustache either 
had been cropped short or was of only a few d iys’ growth, and for some 
reason which I could not fathom the lines about his mouth interested me 
Presently he said, “I have but one object in life, the making and 
repaying of that money, and, thank God, I am well and strong, though 
rather low in flesh. I shall do it and go back and face the old crowd.’ 
He was so well dressed that I hesitated about offering a loan, but 
finally I made the point understood. 
“Thank you very much,” said he, “but I really am not short of 
cash—in fact I have more money than was ever before in my possession- 
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Would to God it were ten times what it is, for then I should be rid of a 
burden which I once feared would destroy my reason.” 
Noticing my astonishment, he explained the matter by saying, 
“This money I made playing the races. I had about two hundred 
dollars from home, and a friend promised to give me a tip when le 
He’s a bad lot, I’m afraid, but he gave me 


I don’t suppose you know 


knew of a sure winner. 
straight tips and I won a pot of money. 
anything about horses, but the last race was horribly crooked, indeed all 
connected with it were ruled off, so I get no more tips. Why! what the 
deuce is wrong with you ?” he hurriedly asked. 

I expect I looked like an idiot, that my mouth was wide open and 
my eyes popping, for I had just solved the mystery which had been 
puzzling me since our meeting. Pulling myself together, I said with 
mock solemnity: “Durand, you’re trying to deceive me; you made 
that money by cards!” Noticing his pained expression, I hastiiy 
added, “ By cards stuck in a card-rack; with names erased, and with 
Chinese puzzles endorsed upon the backs!” I triumphantly 
exclaimed. 

Then it was his turn to stare until I had fully explained, 
whereupon we agreed that it was the queerest piece of busi 
ness we had ever been connected with. 

When I had told him of my later good fortune and of 
the business in South America he exclaimed, “I'd give 
my left arm to be going 
with you; there’s a fine 
opening down there.” 

“Why not go?” I 
asked. “Possibly you 
may get the chance to 
go with me—we need two 

men. In any event we 
may go together and I'll 
help you along for all I’m 
worth.” 

The poor chap almost broke down, 
but by a mighty effort he mastered his 
feelings. 

“Tt cannot be,” he whispered; “they, 
of course, would demand references, while 
I—oh, God! it is hard, when I night redeem 
myself.” 

Presently his expression changed from grief to 
dogyed determination and he said, 

“ There’s the finger of Providence in this. You try 
to get the position for me. If you find things favorable 
let me know. I shall call to-morrow and, after seeing 
I shall tell the 


whole truth, and if a merciful God helps me now, your 


you, have a talk with your employer. 


firm will not regret my connection with it.” 

I dreaded my task, but it had to be done, and fate, 
or Providence, as you prefer, aided me. 

When my employer saw me next morning he said, 
“We're in a hole, Mr. M 


ing young Burns to accompany you south. 


; I had counted upon secur 
YORKER, Now he 
backs out at the last minute, confound him.” 

Now was my time, and I said, “I know a man, sir, who can fill the 
position. He’s a Canadian, a friend of mine, and he has had years of 
experience in banking. He can be ready in three days, and he'll be as 
pleased to go as I shall be pleased to have him.” 

The o.d man eyed me sharply. 

“Gambling, wine, or women?” he asked in crisp tones. 

I stared at him, and he continued : ‘‘ You know, if he’s as good as 
you say, he must be out of a job to be able to start upon such short 
notice. His sort never comes here on speculation; they come because 
they’ve been in some scrape at home. I don’t fancy ’em.” 

I felt that Durand’s chance was not being improved, so I blurted 
out, “ Sir, if you will grant him an interview and hear his story and then 
engage him, I'll guarantee his loyalty and usefulness.” 

“ Very well, Mr. M——, if you so particularly desire it, send for him 
at once,” 
would be put through a mighty fine sieve. 


was the reply, in a tone that suggested that poor Durand 
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When he came I ushered him in to the ordeal and went to my desk 
feeling very nervous. Quarter of an hour—half—one hour ! passed, and 
my hopes rose, for the length of the interview proved that my chief was at 
least interested. At last they came out—that is, Durand did, while the old 
man paused in the doorway. I saw the old man extend his hand, and 
heard him mutter, “God bless you, my boy,” then he turned a very red 


face toward me and snapped out, “Mr. M , Mr. Durand will go south 


under your orders !” 
with intense earnestness. ‘It was terrible; but, by Heaven! if I fancied 


that every ‘American’ had a heart and a soul like that noble old fellow’s 


Durand came to me, held out his hand and said, 


I’d go in for annexation!” The remainder is soon told. Durand wrote 
one letter to the girl, telling everything, but asking nothing and giving 
no address. Our missson proved successful, so much so that when, a 
year later, I sent Durand north to explain certain possibilities to the 
firm, I received a letter which any man might be proud of, and which 
also announced that Durand and I had been admitted as partners. He 
returned to me, and for another year we toiled like Trojans. Then 
came the grand coup—an English syndicate desired control of our 
business, we demanded a tremendous price, and we got it. Back we went 
to New Yo k, and were received with open arms by the old man, whose 
“pile” had been doubled as ours had been made. Durand at once 
squared every penny with the bank, and the papers were full of it. He 
wrote another letter to the girl and by return mail came a reply which 


“she 


contained some welcome information, the gist of which was that 
was waiting.” We still had six months of desperate work before we 
could feel free to take a sorely-needed holiday. One day we received 
marked copies G7 papers containing a statement from Cliffe, dictated upon 


his death-bed in Denver and sent to Toronto in order, as he put it, “that 


a broken man might die in peace.” In the statement Cliffe told all about 
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the defalcation ; how he had urged Durand on with the possibility of 
enormous profits und a speedy marriage as the bait, and how he had 
finally got him so drunk that he didn’t know what he was about when 
he helped Cliffe get the money. Cliffe further said that he had pleaded 
with Durand to stand the consequences alone, as he was caught anyway, 
and as some sort of reparation Clifie willed half of his property— a con- 
siderable fortune—to Durand. Before we had completed our labors our 
senior began to plot other ventures, over which, somehow, we did not 
feel exactly enthusiastic. At last Durand broke the ice and brought to 
the surface what had been secretly worrying us both. ‘“ Dash it, old 
man !”’ he exclaimed, “what is the use of risking it all over again? Let’s 
chuck it up and go home! We have enough to be counted rich in 
Canada, and I want to face the music.’ 
sell out?” I slowly asked, for his words had startled me, and I confess 


> “Do you mean that we guit 


to a quick sensation of pleasure. Our eyes met in a long, intent look, 
and I said, ** Done!” An earnest conference with the senior ended in 
an amicable settlement, for the dear old boy owned up that he was tired 
of routine, and would be quite satisfied to amuse himself for the future 
by an occasional raid on Wall Street. So it came about that three 
months later we were again in Toronto. Everyone knew Durand’s story, 
and most of the people strove to make him forget the past. We were 
met at the station by a small delegation of men whose actions carried 
weight, and the final endorsation came when our names were proposed 
and we became members of the Imperial Club. When, shortly after, 
an important partnership began at the Cathedral, I stood behind the 
handsomest bridegroom I ever have seen, and I almost envied him, 
while I feel quite certain that many among the fashionable assemblage 
did envy the bride. Durand’s present to me was a superb small locket, 
upon one side of which appears in flawless stones, “ Nomad—2o0 to I.” 








A Scene on the Credit. 
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HE s way-backed pinto had an air of quiet introspection, 
His eye was fix'd an’ glassy an’ of a chiney blue ; 
He'd hang his head and bat his ears as though in deep reflection, 
Just like he’d never done a thing he didn’t ought to do. 


The sway-backed pinto had a sort of toggle-jointed motion, 
He could just pitch and hump hisself most beautiful to see ; 
He’d downed old Dave an’ Andy—them we soaked in healin’ lotion 


He'd bust the neck of Jerry—him we planted mournfully. 


The sway-backed pinto’s record was a mush of horrid actions, 
Of kicks, an’ bites, an’ bruises, an’ a heap of things to boot ; 
He’d took the Ten Commandments an’ he’d knocked ’em all in fractions, 
. So we turned him loose an’ cursed him for a useless buckin’ brute. 
It was “Ichabod” we named him, as beyond the range of pity, 
He was shunned by men an’ horses, like the Author of all Sin; 
Till a chap what did prospectin’ struck camp, from some Eastern city, 
Enquirin’ for a pack hoss, so we brought the pinto in. 


We swore that beast was gentle as a bloomin’ country virgin 
Jamb-full of tender feelin’s an’ respect for human life ; 
He'd pack and pull like blazes, that he didn’t need no urgin’, 
An’ been used for carryin*® eggs to town by Pete Lachambre’s wife. 


Che miner man was tickled like a schoolboy with a nickel, 
He said he had been yearnin’ long for just that style of hoss ; 
Then he counted forty bills out; an’ our tears began to trickle, 
As we wondered if he had a wife or kid to mourn his loss. 


Yes, we sold that sway-backed pinto for a bunch of cracklin’ dollars, 
An’ we 
Then we went and purchased bug-juice, an’ it naturally follows 


We didn’t do no work that day an’ didn’t sleep that night. 


watched him o’er the Jandscape till he was out of sight; 






“We swore thet beasf was gentle 
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We just sat about the camp fire, an’ laughed an’ joked an’ hollered, 
An’ passed around the pizen jugs as blithe as bugs in May; 

An’ chuckled when we pondered on the boodle we had collared 
For the sway-backed, wall-eyed circus freak that miner took away. 


The skeeters they were bitin’ in a manner which was fearful, 
An’ we slapped an’ swore like blazes as we made the bottle pass ; 


An’ Pete had just imbibed enough to make him kind’er tear‘ul, 


When we heard the thud, thud, thuddin’ of a hoss upon the grass. 


Sharp through the midnight silence cut a sound that made us shiver, 
A fearful, shriekin’, shakin’, piercin’, terrifyin’ note, 

Which started way up high an’ draggled downward with a shiver 
A yell we'd heard before —like half hyena, half coyote. 


We stared at one another, just to see if we were dreamin’, 
The skeeters chawed in safety for we all forgot to smack 
The thuddin’ louder—louder—then again that horrid screamin’, 
It was—it was! We knew it. That d——d pinto comin’ back. 
We could hear him kick, kick, kickin’ at the skecters as he travelled, 
His ugly head came bobbin’ up within the fire’s glow; 
His bridle was all busted an’ his tie line all unravelled ; 
He gave a squeal an’ kick or two to say that we must go. 


We didn’t, we just grabbed up sticks an’ rocks an’ other missiles, 
An’ Pete pulls out his gun as pinto backs into the light ; 


But he lowers it kind’er sudden, an’ points an’ sorter whistles, 
‘Chen we spied a pack strapped to him that was labeled “ DYNAMITE.” 


How we scooted thro’ the darkness, an’ we shivered ’mid the grasses, 
An’ we pondered on the Judgment in a way that wasn’t sweet ; 

An’ we cussed that sway-backed pinto, and we cussed ourselves for asses, 
As we spied our bottles gleamin’ all amongst his kickin’ feet. 
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‘then iets he rose among us, an’ his voice with grief did quiver, 
He says: “Gents, this here’s a gettin’ back agin us for our sin; 
‘hat there pinto has the dead drop on our grog, an’ blow my liver! 


5 


The miner was a stranger an’ we shorely took him in 


We said that brute was full as eggs of sweetness an’ of merit, 

We swore that he was gentle, when we knowed it wasn’t right; 
i? that digger man believed us, an’ in a trustful sperit 

Ile led him home an’ used him for to pack his dynamite. 


un the cup, you o’nr’y suckers! Shun the cup or you'll regret it, 
Allers drink outen a bottle, an’ make a chum of truth; 

K cv» yer eye skinned for a dollar if yer like, but never let it 
Mak» yer lie, as we have all lied, to that pack-horse-seekin’ youth. 


“See the fruits, you spavined mortals!” He turned toward the red fire ; 


An’ as he did the flames leaped up, with snappin’ and with crack 
Like pistol shots. One ember—than the others shootin’ higher 
Popped out an’ stuck amongst the hair upon the pinto’s back. 


“We snied a nack stranned 2 him* 


EITTLE STORIES OF LITTLE PEOPLE. 


SMALL boy who saw sticky fly-paper for the first time wanted 
to know how his grand-mamma caught the flies before she put 
them on 

vw w wv Ww 
A four-year-old boy in a Northern Ontario town was fond of 
political cartoons and cut out all he could find in the papers. One 
morning his grandfather observed him savagely beating a piece of paper 
on the floor, and asked him what he was doing. “Oh, that’s Laurier,’ 
said the child. His father was a strong Conservative and he had already 


commenced to * 


get politics.” 
wv w w wv 
“Oh, mother, there’s two dear little kittens in a box in the 
kitchen,” said a sweet little miss of five, clapping her hands. ‘“ Are 
there, dear?” “Yes; and this year’s kittens are black, trimmed with 
white, mother.” 
w we w w 
Nettie was reading her picture-book, and the first sentence of one 
story ran thus: “The cat has a rat.” “The man who wrote this book 
didn’t know much,” she said to her big brother; “cats don’t have rats, 
they have kittens.” 
w w vw wy 
“Tommy, you seem to love papa better than me,” said a Toronto 
mother to her little boy. “Oh, ma, I don’t mean to,” was the reply; 
“but pa gives me all his coppers.” 
Ww Ww w vw 
Here is a marvellous child story from an English family: ‘“ Mother, 
what are twins?” asked Bobby. “I know,” chimed in ten-year-old 
Dolly. “Twins is two babies just the same; three babies is triplets; 
four is quadrupeds, and five centipedes.” 
wv tr tr yw 
A Grey county boy was running his new railway train—a Christmas 
box—over the drawing-room carpet. His aunt was in the way and he 
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A squeal, a plunge, a flash—then somethin’ flung us on our faces; 
The whole earth rocked an’ reeled a while, the air was full of smoke; 

W > seemed to sleep through ages, an’ to pass through endless spaces; 
An’ the early dawn was breakin’ when the gang of us awoke. 


The fire was gone, the hoss was gone, our clothes was awfal tattered. 
Pete groaned an’ pointed at the tallest tree upon the ranche; 
We looked, an’ all the leaves were stripped, with gore the trunk was 
spattered ; 
An’ one long rag of pinto hide swayed from the topmost branch. 


L’ENVOY. 


We wonder if his blowed-up ghost has reached the heaven of horses, 
Or if his chiney eye will gleam among the speerit nays 

Pete says he'll bet he'll chase ‘bout all the planets off their courses, 
An’ kick feathers off the angels what brings round the feedin’ bags. 


“The whole earth rocked and reeled” 





told her somewhat rudely to “look out!” “I can’t move now, Georgie,” 
she said. “All right, auntie; I’ll just play there’s a great big cow 


on the line.” 
ia vy vy vy 


“T wish I could be Tommy Jones,” said Johnny. “Why, you are 
stronger than Tommy, and he has no father and is very poor,” said 
Johnny’s mother. “Yes, I know; but he can wiggle his ears,” was the 
youthful coveter’s explanation. 

vr w w wv 

Out in Manitoba, where temperance sentiment is strong, a remark- 
ably fair-haired, blue-eyed child was playing in front of his home when a 
stranger came along, and, his curiosity excited by the boy’s appearance, 
asked, “Are you a Norwegian, my little man?” “No; I’m a Prohi- 
bitionist,” was the answer. 

* w wv Ww 

A Toronto mother was walking in the street with her little girl when 
a white dog and a yellow dog ran across the walk. “Oh, mamma, 
there’s a white doggie and a soldier doggie,” exclaimed the little one. 
She associated the yellow coat with khaki 

vr xy id sy 

A brother of this young lady had heard his parents ta about 
heredity and the transmission of parental traits. Next morning he was 
being corrected for peevishness, when he promptly demanded, “Well, 


who do I take it from?” 
vr wv 


Here is an impromptu poem uttered by the same little maiden who 


saw the khaki dog : 
See the gentle snowflakes, 
Falling all so softly ; 
They won't hurt anybody, 
Because they don’t come with a “Bang ! 


Ww * wv wv 
On first seeing a butterfly the youthful poetess said: * Oh, look at 


the two pieces of paper tied together, with a bug in the middle.’ 
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ATILDA said it was “most 
ridiculous.” At times she 
affected indignation that her name had been coupled with such 
a scandal—she could scarcely do otherwise and maintain that 

dignity and propriety which the world demancs of a self-confessed 

fiancee. Secretly, in her room and in the presence of her mother and 
sisters, when her shame-faced father was not within ear-shot, she 
laughed herself sick over the strange episode. The village gossips 
might turn the sweet morsel over and over again as they would, but 
there was nothing to show that the funniest comedy Carterville had 
ever known had aught but a humorous side for its central figure, Matilda 

Tandy. 

The whole chapter of absurdity had been evolved, line upon line, 
quite simplv and logically. A scheming paterfamilias with nine daugh- 
ters marriageable, or rapidly becoming marriageable, a village nabob 
with a sentimental blockhead for a son; a too amorous school-teacher ; 
an editor of the genus Quixotic, ever burning to jump into disputes, 
both public and private, where he smelt injustice or thought that 
“Eternal Truth” was at stake; one or two of those nice friendly females 
indigenous to Canadian towns, who are never backward in evincing a 
public-spirited imterest in their neighbors’ affairs — particularly love 
affairs; and Matilda Tandy herself—Matilda the quiet, quizzical, gently 
determined maiden of twenty-five! such were the characters in the 
notorious Carterville comedy. 

Now that the episode is some three years stale, and even the 
principals can discuss it with scarcely a quiver of emotion, it is a 
pleasant task for one who was merely a disinterested bystander to set 
forth how these characters came to set two villages and a township by 
the ears. 

It all started with Carterville’s new high school. The “ Carter- 
villains,’ as the envious denizens of Zion’s Gate called those of the 
rival village when they wished to be ceremonious (‘Villains” was the 
contraction that commonly sufficed to express their neighborly feeling), 
were as proud of this seat of learning as though it had been the greatest 
university in the land. Had not the Reverend Dr. Gagem, most learned 
and profound of pulpit orators, laid the corner stone with a silver trowel 
made for the purpose in Toronto? And so soon as plaster and paint 
were dry in those classic halls, had not the Minister of Education 
himself journeyed to Carterville to dedicate the noble pile to the study 
of science, the cultivation of literature and the uplifting of the human 
race forever? 

The annals of Carterville were marked with a white stone for the 
visit of “the Apex of our Educational System,” as the local paper had 
called him at the time. Zion’s Gate, with its Twelfth of July celebration 
back in ’89, when a Past Grand Master had participated in the 
‘“speechifyin’” in Snell’s Grove, had nothing of so inspiring a character 
in all its history. The High School Board—to wit, Thomas Kaleb, 
manufacturer, chairman; Isaac Lewis, undertaker, secretary-treasurer ; 
Myron Brown, merchant, and Jonathan Tandy, shoemaker, trustees 
had received the distinguished scholar and statesman at the railway 
station amidst the cheers of an assembled multitude. They had then 
driven with him in a side-seated rig, behind Undertaker Lewis’ black 
hearse-horses, gaily bedecked with red ribbons, to the “ Mansion House,” 
where a smoking hot dinner was disposed of while the band played 
“The Maple Leaf Forever” and other patriotic airs on the “stoop.” 

Dinner over—there is no such thing as lunch in Carterville—the 
procession re-formed, with the addition of another carriage containing 
the staff of the new school. The reeve of the township was to have 
been present and to have occupied still a third carriage, but at the last 
moment he sent a message that he could not come. He lived in Zion’s 
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Gate and was not of the same pulitics 
as Carterville’s distinguished gvest. 
The staff, which I have said occupied a carriage by itself, cons‘sted 
of two modest enough young fellows, both recently emerged from the 
shaded life of study, and now plunged with disconcerting suddenness 
into the fierce white light of publicity that beat upon everything and 
everybody in that procession, from the Minister of Education and Myron 
Brown’s new broadcloth to the undertaker’s horses and the cymbal boy 
in the band. 

Jeremiah Jones, B.A., was to teach chemistry, physics, geology, 
botany, mathematics, and incidentally to be principal of the school, for 
the princely sum of $800 per annum. Wilberforce Mallock, first-class 
teacher and matriculant, was to take charge of all other subjects on the 
curriculum and to fulfill in general the functions of assistant teacher. 
His salary was to be $600 a year, and he had entered into a side 
agreement to board with Trustee Brown and devote his spare time to 
keeping the books at that worthy’s grocery. 

It is unnecessary to go into an account of the dedication ceremony, 
with its flights of oratory, its “light refreshments” of heavy cake and 
watery ice cream, and its other memorable features. How Trustee 
Brown raised ripple after ripple of titters by persistently rhyming 
“edication” and “dedication,” and finally closed his speech in a huff 
after the tenth offence, and how Trustee Tandy, in backing to his chair, 
stepped on the Minister of Education’s silk hat, to the intense chagrin 
of Mrs. Tandy and her five grown-up daughters, are details that need 
not be dwelt on. 

The fuss and feathers over, it remained for Principal Jones and 
his assistant to really open the school and evolve order out of chaos. 
Twenty-six pupils were enrolled. Two of the twenty-six were Thomas 
Kaleb, Jr.,and Matilda Tandy. And here I come to the fountain of all 
the trouble. 

Thomas Kaleb the elder was the most prosperous of all Carterville’s 
citizens. Commencing with a small sawmill, run by the slight and 
uncertain waterpower of the Gartersnake, he had built up in thirty years 
an industry that now comprised the largest lumber-yard in the county, 
a sesh and door factory, shingle-mill and cheese-box manufactory. He 
owred several farms and a goodly share of Carterville’s choicest real 
estate. But if Providence had prospered Thomas Kaleb financially, it had 
left 1im many things to wish for in his domestic life. His wife had died 
young, and of his three sons two had already gone to the dogs at college, 
and were no longer received beneath his roof. That was the chief 
reason why he had not sent his third and last child, Thomas Kaleb the 
younger, to the city for an education, but had kept him around the mills, 
where his habits could be had under daily review. Another reason, 
which the father might not have cared to admit even to himself, was 
that Tom gave about as much promise of profiting from a college 
education as an ox would from a fade a’hote diet. To tell the plain 
truth, young Tom Kaleb, unlike his father and brothers, had ‘tno more 
brains taan the law allows.” From having been about the mills since 
childhood, he had picked up a fair share of technical knowledge of his 
father’s business, but even in this matter there was many a common 
mill hanc who could give him pointers. He was now twenty-one, and 
his tather determined to give him a brushing up in mathematics at the 
new high school. After that he would put him in the mills again, 
giving hirn some position of responsibility where he would be compelled 
to develop his faculties. Secretly his father hoped that Tom would 
marry young and insure the succession to the Kaleb fortune in 
direct line. It gave the old gentleman pleasure to observe that Tom 
evinced a growing weakness for young women of the desirable kind, 
and often walked home from church with Matilda Tandy. In the eyes 
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SATURDAY NIGHT'S CHRISTMAS. 


of Kaleb /-re, Matilda was the finest girl in a dozen counties. She was 
both ambitious and industrious “just the woman for Tom,” he thought, 
“even if she is three or four years older.” 

Tom really was half in love with Matilda, and after the camping 
out at Hampton’s Lake, where the two had been thrown together a good 
deal, his visits to the Tandy homestead became much more frequent. 
He used to drop in of a warm summer evening and sit on the verandah 
with the girls. Good father Tandy noted Tom’s frequent presence and 
his preference for Matilda’s company with secret self-congratulation and 
rubbing of hands. It is not often that a man turns match-maker, but 
when he does he is usually more cunning and determined than the 
worst female auctioneer in the whole matrimonial market. After all, 
the father of nine’ daughters—the oldest twenty-five and all without 
suitors —may be excused for engineering an opportunity to do the best 
for his family. And Tom Kaleb certainly was in many respects the 
most desirable “catch’ either in Carterville or Zion’s Gate. 

Matilda took Tom good-naturedly, but no more seriously than she 
would have taken any other young man in that viciniy. She never 
realized that his calls were 
meant for her more than for 


the other girls. His coming oma : ~ 
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Jersey, “Buttercup.” She had 
her own plans for the future. PHA 





She would take a course in 
book-keeping at the high 
school, and then— well, people 
should see. Her sister Bess 
and her friend Carry Jessop 









were the only ones she had { r) d \j 
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Matilda and Bess and nN II; | 
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Carry had set out on a Satur- j elf Pe 
day morning to gather maple 
leaves in the nearest strip of 
bush. As they passed idly 
along the brown roadside 
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under the hill, they were chat- 





ting in that rollicking, laughing 
way which girls have when 
out by themselves for a good 
time - teasing and jollying one 
another about their tastes, 
their dreams, their flirtations, 
and all the time exchanging confidences without acknowledging ot 
even suspecting it. Pretty soon they sat down to rest by the little 
bridge that spans the upper branch of the Gartersnake, just where the 
high board fence with the barbed wire along its top ski:ts Drewman’s 
orchard. 

“I always feel frightened when I’m talking to him,” said Carry, 
as she tossed a pebble into the water, “but I suppose he’s nice if 
only one knew him. What on earth do you find to converse about, 
Mattie?” 

“Shakespeare, astronomy and the weather,” put in Bess, with a 
laugh. 


Matilda laughed too. She was throwing a piece of sandwich from 
the lunch basket to the minnows that Carry’s stone had driven up-stream 
towards her. ‘Oh, he’s not half bad, girls,” she said. 

“Yes, but Tom’s far nicer, even if he is a blockhead,” said Carry. 
“I'd sooner have him along any day than all the B.A.’s the university 
can turn out. Why did y.u let Mr. Jones walk home with you from the 






















“POLLY DREWMAN WAS HELPING 


social, when Tom was waiting for you at the doorway, Mattie? If I 
were Tom I’d never give you the chance again.” 

“Well, I couldn’t help it, girls. And besides, people have com- 
menced to talk. I don’t want Tom to be deceived, you know.” 

Poor thing !” said Bess. “I do believe I'll take him myself.” 

“ Mattie won't care, will you, Mattie?” laughed Carry. “As long as 
she has her Jeremiah, she can afford to be quite independent and give 
us the leavings. Heigh-ho! Weil, I’m to be bridesmaid, anyway, am 
I not, Mattie?’ 


Now it so happened that Polly Drewman was helping her father 
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HER FATHER PACK APPLES BEHIND THE HIGH BOARD FENCE. 


was one of those nice, 


pack apples behind the high board fence. Polly 
Carterville. Her 


kind, public-spirited girls. She knew everybody in 





knowledge of people’s private affairs was more extensive than that of a 
Bradstreet’s report, and more infallible than a parson's \s a gatherer 
and disseminator of news she was equal to any six newspapers in the 
county. It was not surprising that before another week had passed it 
was generally reported in Carterville that Matilda Tandy and Jeremiah 
Jones, B.A., were engaged. The report had even spread to Zion s Gate, 
where the downfall of Carterville’s new h gh school was freely | redicted 
“Seein’ as the head master ! i girl, stead of attendin 
to business.” 

As is usual in such cases, though a good many veiled references were 
made in their hearing, the report did not reach the persons most dire tly 
concerned for many weeks after it was set going. In the meantime they 
were given the most ample opportunity to Justily wha the go sips sa 


Principal Jones actually called two or three times at the Tandy home, 
and stayed to enjoy an evening s must He was even seen to pick up a 


handkerchief which Matilda dropped one morning in the school porch. 






























































These little things were retailed and wholesaled until they became 
momentous proofs of what everyone believed was a sure case. 

As a matter of fact, Jeremiah Jones, B.A., was fairly smitten of 
Matilda Tandy’s charms, and although he had not the nerve to “rush 
the girl,” as they say in Carterville, he was indiscreet enough —amorous 
young swain as he was—to be continually sounding her praises to 


“ 


others, and about the same time to publish a red-hot sonnet on “Love” 
in the Zion’s Gate #Zast, with the editor of which, Mr. Inigo Bleater, he 
had struck up an intimacy. 

While the gossip was still at its height, Principal Jones had 
occasion one day to reprimand Tom Kaleb somewhat severely in the 
Euclid class for lack of preparation. To tell the truth, Tom was not 
unprepared, but he forgot nearly every proposition he had learned in 
struggling to learn the succeeding ones. He had a temper of his own 
and a peculiar obstinacy that might have been mistaken for decision of 
character, and he resented the Principal’s reprimand, and picking up 
his books made to leave the room. Jones, B.A., had wit enough to 
foresee that an open rupture with the son of Thomas Kaleb, Esq., 
chairman of the High School Board, might lead to unpleasant results, 
and he weakly half apologized for what he had said, while Tom was 
making for the door. To Thomas this was as effective as persuasion 
to a pig. 

He turned with the door-knob in his hand. ‘Because my father is 
chairman of the Board you needn’t try to patch things up, Mr. Jones. I 
don't come to school to be insulted. Perhaps you can run this show 
without either me or my father.” Then he banged out. 

Jones, B.A, returned to the blackboard with a face first red and 
then white. An ominous silence fell on the class. The recitation was 








“Wwe TURNED WITH THE DOOR-KNOB IN HIS HAND.” 
















































SATURDAY NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 


a most unsatisfactory one. Even those who had been prepared seemed 
to forget all they knew. Principal Jones closed the class ten minutes 
before time was up and sought quiet and reflection in the teachers’ 
room. ; : 

At noon he had no time to go down to the mill, but as soon as 
school was dismissed for the day he sought Kaleb senior at his office. 
Though not looking for 
trouble, he thought hat -——————————_—__ 
an explanation at the 
earliest possible mo- 
ment would not only 
smooth out the diffi- 
culty, but make him 
even more “solid” with 
the chairman. Mr. 
Kaleb visibly changed 
countenance as the 
teacher entered. The 
common gossip of the 
village had reached his 
ears only the day before, 
and this afternoon he 
had heard Tom’s tale 
and listened to his decla- 
ration that, come what 
might, he would never 
enter the school again 
so long as Jones was 
the head master. For 
Tom had also watched 
with jealous eye the 
apparently successful 
suit of the Principal at 
the feet of the fair Ma- 
tilda, and had been 


TeRGvs Kyve 900 || 
freely guyed by the boys }\ 





about having taken the 
“MR. KALEB LISTENED ATTENTIVELY 10 ALL 


JONES, B.A., HAD TO SAY.” 


mitten. Had this not 
been the case, perhaps 
the words of Jones, B.A., 
in the class-room would not have roused his slow, ox-like nature to such 
an unwonted pitch of chagrin and indignation. 

Mr. Kaleb listened attentively to all Jones, B.A., had to say, and then, 
contrary to expectation, opened out on the teacher. He was a man of 
strong feeling and cutting tongue. He was one of those persons who 
could not brook being crossed in his purposes. He had fully made up 
his mind that Tom should marry Matilda, and what was more, he knew 
that Jonathan Tandy’s wishes on this point coincided with his own. He 
did not tell the teacher this, but he freely expressed his opinion about 
masters who made love to their pupils and wrote sonnets on Love for 
the readers of the local newspapers to laugh over. He told Jones, B A., 
that he had destroyed his usefulness. He spoke of the good intentions 
of the Board towards Jones, and, with some show of injury, asked 
whether his own friendly interest in the master had been requited by 
the latter’s conduct in reprimanding his son Sor a lack of preparation 
that, if reports were true, was equalled by the rest of the class. He 
said the whole incident was one for the Board to pass upon. He 
combed the teacher up and dressed him down for a good half-hour. 
The latter, thinking that his best policy was meekness, did not dare 
to contradict the great man. Mr. Kaleb mistook this silence for an 
adirission that the teacher’s conduct was indefensible, and only grew 
more impatient. When Jeremiah Jones, B.A., left the august presence 
of the village nabob he had so little fight left in him that his spinal 
coluian could have been used for twine in Myron Brown’s grocery. 

[hat night there was an emergency meeting of the Board in Brown’s 
shop and Wilberforce Mallock was for once excused from giving his 
attention to the dog-eared day-book and greasy ledger. Thomas Kaleb, 
and Jonathan Tandy had had their heads together and were of one 
opinion. The match upon which both had set their hearts would be up 
the flue if Jones were not disposed of. The undertaker and the grocer 
were not quite so certain of their ground, though agreed that Jones had 
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SATURDAY NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 


made an ass of himself and partially, at least, destroyed his usefulness 
“e 


by that unfortunate “po’iry.” However, the chairman and Jonathan 
Tandy had great powers of insidious persuasion. Kaleb was careful to 
explain that he opposed the teacher, not because it was 47s son who 
had been driven from the school, but because it was quite evident that 
Jones had a bad temper and was not thinking of his work. At the 
same time he repeated over and over again that he didn't believe 
the Board would go back on the family of one who had done as much 
for the school as he had. Tandy made gun-wadding of the teacher’s 
poetry every time he got up to speak. It was 11.35 when the trustees 
aro:e from their deliberations, The weak brethren had at last been 
won over, anda resolution 
had gone on the minutes 
in the undertaker’s 
flourishing hand, “that 
Mr. Jeremiah Jones, 
L.A., be notified that his 
services will not be re- 
quired in the Carterville 
High School after the 
Christmas vacation.” 

This notification 
came like a thunderbolt 
to Jones. He had been 
meek in his interview 
with Kaleb, but now 
every inch of fight in his 
nature was aroused. He 
went down to the mill at 
noon and told the chair- 
man without mincing 
words what he thought. 
“It was a damned out- 
rage to condemn a man 
without a hear.ng.” The 
chairman threw him out 
of the mill. 

Jones that afternoon, 
when school was dis- 
missed, went up to Zion’s 
Gate and swore out an 
information before the 
township reeve avainst 
Thomas Kaleb, the elder, 
for assault. Then he 
walked into the office 
of his fr.end, the editor 
of the Zion’s Gate //as/, 
and pumped him full of 
the job that had been 
perpetrated by the Car- 
terville High School 
Board. ‘To+his credit be 
it said, he kept the name 
of Matilda Tandy out of 
the story. Whatever the 


Ben « , 
fF “si 


editor added about this 


phase of the difficulty “TOOK HIM OVER TO MIKE TERAULEY’S 
he learned from. other LONG, COOL 
sources, 


Inigo Bleater was, as usual, keyed up to a high pitch of indignation 
at the outrage done upon ‘Righteousness and Honor,” “Prostrate 
Pruth,” “Eternal Justice,” and half a dozen other things with high 
sounding names. Jeremiah Jones pumned him full of facts, as I have 
said, and then too him over to Mike Terauley’s hotel and pumped him 
full of long, cool beers. When he left him Bleater was in good shape 
to annihilate jobbers and corruptionists of the most formidable type. 
Jones went home feeling that he was about to have his innings. The 
fat was in the fire. 

Next day was the weekly publication day of both the Zion’s Gate 
Blast and the Carterville Achko. The latter came out with the mere 





announcement that the Board had decided to dispense with Principal 
Jones’ services. Its editor was a weak-kneed and white-livered chara: 

ter, who was afraid to give the news of the township for fear of losing a 
subscriber or two. He was known to be under the thumb of Thomas 


Kaleb on account of $26.84 worth of job work which the v llage nabob 





had had from him in the past sixteen months. He knew that Kaleb got 
$33.28 worth of work done at the //as¢ office in the same period of time, 
but he was one of those individuals, sometimes met with in editorial 
chairs, as in other positions, who will regularly take next to nothing 
with a humble “thank you,” rather than run chances of getting nothing 
at all. This policy finally landed the editor of the £vo in hopeless 
insolvency, for everyone 
imposed on him. He 
moved to an unknown 
quarter, so I am quite 
free to express my opin- 
ion of his character. 
Even were he here, | 
doubt if he would have 
spunk enough to resent 
the worst thing I could 
say of it. 

Put the Zion’s Gate 
Blast/ Ye gods, if that 
pailadium of liberty did 
not subject the High 
School Board of Carter- 
ville to a merciless 
keelhauling from stem to 
gudgeon, may the Board 
never have to endure one. 
Inigo Bleater told the 
whole story, and did not 
scruple even to introduce 
the love element, thinly 
disguised under fictitious 
names, but in such a way 
that everyone knew 
exactly what had been 
the Board’s real motive 
in dismissing Jones, B.A. 

The paper was no 
sooner in the hands of 
its Carterville subscribers 
than the telephone wire 
between the two villages 
was hot with orders for 
extra copies, and with 
indignant protests from 
the High School Trus- 
tees. Thomas Kaleb 
phoned a command to 
withdraw his advertise- 
ment and to cancel all 
orders for job work. 
Grocer Brown and Un- 
dertaker Lewis ordered 
HOTEL AND PUMPED HIM FULL OF out their cards. Jonathan 
BEERS.” Tandy was too stupetied 

for an hour after reading 
the article to do anvthing. Then he telepnoned, “Stop my papet 

Inigo Bleater was a little devil. The answers all these worthies 
received made the wires fairly sizzle. For once Thomas Kaleb found a 
: of his money. For once he 


man who wasn’t frightened of him or 
learned exactly what a “free and independent elector” thought of hin 


. ¢ } ; Ty 1 2 . ¢ Y 
Che result was that three days later he sert an order to Inigo Bleater 





for nearly $100 worth of stationery which he had hitherto always boug 
“cheap” in the city. He also ordered in his advertisement once again. 
And Inigo Bleater didn’t say as much as “Thank you.” It took Brown, 


and Lewis, and Tandy longer to come down off the high horse, but 


eventually they did so. 



































































The same afternoon that the Zion’s Gate //as/ startled a whole 
township with its story, a white envelope was opened by Matilda Tandy. 
It bore the postmark of Strathcona, N.W.T., and was similar to many 


she had received during the previous six months. “From Jeremiah,” 


g 
was all she said as she tore off the end. Then, after tea, she took her 
father and mother into the confidence she had already shared with her 
sister Bess and Carry Jessop. 

“Three years ago,” she said, “I wanted to marry Jeremiah Crispen, 
but you wouldn’t hear of it because, you said, I was too young and Jerry 
had no prospects. He owns five hundred acres of land and one hundred 
and sixty head of cattle now. He has waited long enough and | am 
going to marry him. He wants me to fix the day.” 

“Why, I thought you were getting sweet on Jeremiah Jones,” 
growled the old man. 

“Jeremiah Jones!” laughed Matilda. “I'd as soon think of marry- 


ing Tom Kaleb, and I’m sure I would never have either.” 





A LEGEND OF THE BIRDS. 


HE birds of the air, at one time in their history, decided to elect 

a king. Accordingly, messengers were sent in all directions, 

inviting the feathered tribes whose abodes were by the distant 

seas, on broad prairies and in far-away mountain ranges, to 

send delegates to a certain valley, wherein a great congress was to be 
held. 

On the appointed day they began to arrive, dropping in by twos and 
threes, and sometimes in flocks, each one looking very important, and 
all taking their allotted places in a dignified manner. When the 
roll was called the eagle was missing, but a scream was heard from a 
crag some distance off, and there he sat. His dignity would not permit 
him to draw any nearer. He told his friend the hawk that he considered 
the gathering quite unnecessary, for was it not conceded that he had 
been the king of birds since the world began ? 

By common consent the crow was elected chairman. He took his 
position on a tall hemlock, and after much ostentatious clearing of his 
throat, brought the meeting to order. He then stated the object of the 
conference, the desire to have a recognized leader, as had the beasts of 
the field and the fish of the sea. He announced the order of proceed- 
ings, saying that every bird would be allowed to state his claims, and 
after all were through a vote would be taken. Without further delay he 
called upon the thrush to make known his case. 


Thereupon the thrush came forward, and in a voice clear and 


strong, sang a song of the woods. He told of the music of the swaying 
tree tops and the melody of the falling waters; of the brightness of the 

inshine and the joy of living. Then came the tiny canary. His wasa 
sweet song and a sad story. He acknowledged that owing to his size 
he was of little importance and had no right to be king, but he would 
ask the help of the elected monarch on behalf of his tribe, so miny of 





hom were in captivity, unable to reach the green fields and breathe the 


air of freedom 


Next followed the nightingale, and soft and beautiful was his voice as 

he sa f the glories of the setting sun, of the gentle twilight, the silvery 
100n | the t li ‘ fter him came the linnet, the robin 
ind the starling, and then i quiet looking bird tepped forward and sa‘d 
that he wa ible to sing while resting, so he was given permission to 
» as he pleased. Rising gently on his wings, the lark began a song 
that touched the hearts of all his hearers, and in one of the grandest of 
! e’s melodies he told | ry of love. Love for his mate, love for 
his children, love for the meadows in which he built his nest, for the 


ht flowers, for the rippling brook, and the broad expanse of azure 
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“AS long as you have your Jeremiah the other girls will have to 
take ti.e leavings,” chimed in Carry Jessop, who had just flitted into the 
dining-room. “I’m to be bridesmaid, am I not, Mattie?” 

So the day was fixed - though Jonathan Tandy was as gruff about 
it as a checkmated old match-maker could be. Later in the evening 
he put on his hat and went out, not saying whither he was going. But 
before Thomas Kaleb, the elder, retired to rest he knew that the game 
was up. 

Jeremiah Jones would not consent to remain on as Principal at 
Carterville. He is now a $1,200 man in a much larger school, and has 
given the Cartervillains occasion to regret that his services were lost to 
them. He has sworn off writing sonnets, leaving such things to Tom 
Kaleb, the younger, who has developed a taste for verse-making since 
he became engaged to another of Jonathan Tandy’s daughters — little 
Bess, who promises to make a model wif? for a blockhead, bec: e she 
can supply all the snap and ginger in which he is lacking. 


sky in which it was his delight to sail. Higher and still higher he rosa, 
until none save the eagle’s eye could see him, but sweeter and still 
sweeter grew his song. 

When the lark had returned and taken his seat, one after another 
the birds followed with their songs and claims for distinction, till 
suddenly there was a cry, “Make way, make way for the mocking-bird,” 
and with a jaunty air, out stepped the graceful imitator. With a loud 
“caw, caw,” he first startled the chairman, who was dozing on his perch, 
and then took up the song of the thrush, carrying it to the highest notes. 
Quickly dropping that, he imitated the linnet, gave the short calls of the 
whip-poor-will and cuckoo, and then passed into the sweet strains of the 
nightingale. On he ran, singing the songs of other birds with lightning 
changes—a whole orchestra in himself. Congress was delighted. The 
buzzard nudged a cormorant sitting beside him, and the cormorant 
ruffled up his feathers at such familiarity. The woodpecker pushed his 
bill into the ribs of the butcher-bird, nearly up etting him in his 
excitement. With conscious pride, the mocking-bird sang his final 
notes, and then followed a great flapping of wings and loud applause. 
Immediatel# the parrot arose, and proposed that a vote be now taken, 
for, of a surety, the qualifications of his friend who had just sat down 
were unequalled. 

Here the jay interrupted to assert his claim, but the chairman 
forced him to resume his seat, remarking at the same time that this 
contest was for the kingship, and not for the office of king’s jester. 

The raven then advanced to second the parrot’s resolution, and 
after he had concluded, an old owl in the back row asked permission to 
put a question. He had been delighted, he said, with the performance 
| 


of the mocking-bird. He acknowledged the wonderful powers of 


memory and execution displayed, but a king held an important position, 
and before the vote be taken he would like to ask a favor: Would the 
mocking-bird be now so kind as to render something of his own? There 
was an element of sarcasm in his tone as he uttered the final words. 
The request fell lik 


followed by a great commotion, during which the mocking-bird slipped 
) 5 5 5 PI 


e a thunderbolt out of a clear sky and was 





away. The congress of birds adjourned in confusion, and the eagle 
seenely sailed off to his mountain throne, knowing that his hereditary 
rights had not been disturbed. 

MorAL— The world may be dazzled by the brilliant imitator, but it is 


originality that commands and holds its admiration, S. M. KENNEDY. 
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illustrated by 


7 . eA 
>| LEAMS of crimson slaving through the trees checkered the 
snow-laden underbrush and the white floor of the forest. 
Towards the west lay the stream, ice-fettered. Against the 
opening the straight trunks rose like giants in silhouette, the 
pine tassels of their lower branches throwing a screen of finest tracery 
before the winter sunset. The saucy chattering of squirrels and a 
blue-jay’s note enlivened the stillness of the clear afternoon air. 

“It’s no use, McLeod,” exclaimed the younger of two men to his 
companion. He had just swung his axe back upon his shoulder after 
blazing a pine with the stroke of a practised “marker,” an act which 
called forth an immediate volley of chattered anger from among the 
limbs of the doomed tree. ‘“ When aman has failed as often as I have 
he may as well give up.” 

Both wore rough blankef-coats drawn close about the waist by red 
knitted girdles. A tuque of the same color covered the forehead and 
dark hair of the slighter man, while the powerful, if loose-jointed, frame 
of his senior was crowned by a shapeless tam-o’-shanter atop his reddish 
har, 

“ Roberts, a mans a man—ye must fight it out.” 

“Fight it out? There’s little reason in fighting a blind fate.” 

“When one’s fool eno’ to feel assured of his own damnation, it’s 
like to follow,” said the Scotchman dryly. 

This was their second winter together in the bush. Through the 
warm bright summer McLeod had followed his vocation of boat engineer 


upon the Ottawa, while the Englishman had engaged, rather irregularly, 


t 


in farming. Their camp, one of three in a large timber liinit upon a 
branch of the Upper Ottawa, was composed almost altogether of French 
habitants. 


To-day McLeod had ventured a word of remonstrance with regard 


1 
to his companion’s going to the settlement for the following Sunday. 

‘*There’s no call for ye to go to the devil wi’ more speed than your 
own gait,” he said gruffly, though his eyes surveyed Roberts with a 
strong man’s pity for another’s weakness 

“T tell you it’s no use, McLeod.” The tone, even more than the 
words, betrayed the gloomy recklessness which already possessed the 
man of twenty-eight. 

“For two months not a drop of the damned stuff have I even seen. 
Last night I smelt it on Trudeau when he handed me the letter he had 
brought from the settlement. That raised the devil again. It’s bound 
to come every couple of months anyhon 

By this time they had descended from the bank and were following 
the frozen stream toward the camp lor several moments no word 
from either broke the monotonous crunch, crunch of their snowshoes 
upon the crusted snow. 

“If it were a matter of mere will do you think the reading of that 
Roberts 


He did 


“| have never told you or anyone else a word 


letter yes, and dozens like it would not have saved m« 
put his question alinost fiercely as he turned to his companion. 
not wait for a reply. 
about my past —I have not much cared what people thought anyhow 
But I suppose there is always a limit to a man’s indifference. It is not 
merely that you are trying to reform me; plenty have attempted that. 
But your efforts are different. Your words have the strength of one who 
and come out conqueror.” 


Still no reply from the Scotchman, whose eyes were turned toward 


has fought, and fought hard 


For the moment he was 
When, with an effort, 


the shadowing Laurentides away to the north. 
unconscious of the despairing man by his side. 


Js 
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of mail from the settlement. 
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S. GORDON. 


he recalled his thoughts from that darkened past the younger man was 


saying bitterly 


“T have fought - for months before I came from England — but I 
failed. I am supposed to be in Canada for the sake of my health—in 
addition to this devil's birthright of mine I have also inherited a 

She knows only of the latter —nothing of the 


tendency to consumption. 
real battle or the defeat. Her letters are forwarded from Toronto, 
where she thinks I am living.” The voice of the speaker had broken 
huskily during these last sentences 

Sympathetic as a woman’s was the firm hand-pressure upon his 


shoulder. The strong 


‘*For the love o’ her ye must conquer, laddie. 
assurance was viven in the form of a command. 
“ McLeod, I cannot.” 


more of despair than vehement utterance. Theirs was the deadening 


The strained, monotonous tones expressed 


agony that comes when hope and even strife are over. “At first I 
thought I would be able to regain my hold on myself and return to 
England some day. While that hope lasted I could not forego het 
love. When that ended I still clung to the bitter sweetness of a 
woman's love for the man I had lony ago ceased to be. But I must put 
anend toit. I can’t tell her the truth 
Do you blame me if I let her think of me still as her lover of three 


she must think of me as dead 


years ag? 

“Ye need God’s pity, no’ the blame o’ man 

“Then promise that you won't try to send any word to the Old 
Country when I take my last tramp, as I shall soon enough.’ 

“Tush, man! ye must pull through yet ;’ but each perceived the 
lack of confidence in the tone. 


“ Promise !” said Roberts, not to be put off. 


| 


“As you wish, yes!” replied the other, and both tramped on in 


silence. 


i. 


After supper the men had slouched as usual into the big log 


sleeping-shanty. Soon, poker and “double-nine’’ dominoes were being 








played by some, upon rough lockers as tables. Others of the gan, 
sprawled lazily upon their bunks along the wall All smoked villainous 
native tobacco, while chattering and laughing as only French-Canadians 
Can. 

* Hello, Robert Bout tam for some ¢ 1 Idle, eh This from 
a dark-featured little teamster named Trudeau, who looked anywhere 
between twenty-five and fifty He 1 been pran y here and there 
among his companions, perpetratin okes verbal 1 p il, and 
leading in the laughs at his own entertaining Thou mnversatlo 
of the camp was necessarily cart ed on in own pa erre and 
the rest were fond of airing their alleged English. While an 1 lish 
speaking Canadian like Anglo-Saxons the wide world over), 1gnores 
when possible the existence of any language excep 5 1, his Gall 
compatriot battles bravely with linguistic difficulties Most especi 
does your typical Jean Baptiste love an Anglo-Saxon oath Lamentable, 


but true, is the fact that his first accomplishment new language Is 
usually an emphatic “damn”, with additional accompaniments more or 


less profane 
Despite the din, to which they had long become inured, the two 


“markers” were reading newspapers that had come by the weekly batch 

Importuned by a veritable fusillade of 
1 +} os . ” 

axing demands, Roberts drew from beneath tie bunk a violin-case, 
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and proceeded to tune the instrument. His musical skill had won for 
the young Englishman a degree of popularity to which he would scarcely 
otherwise have attained, for his rough associates were not slow to 
observe that their companionship was uncongenial to him. But magical, 
indeed, is the sway of a musician in a northern lumbering camp, though 
his instrument be but a mouth-organ, or even the humble Jew’s-harp. 

“What shall it be, then?” asked the fiddler in French, of the score 
and a half of impatient men. 


“Give us a dance,” cam* from Trudeau, as he rushed past the big 
box-stove in the center of t!:c room. 


And a dance it was—a blithe old air to which Canadian youths and 
maids had danced long before Wolfe scaled the Heights of Abraham. 


NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 


At last they paused, like children tired of a game and wondering 
what td play next. 

“Some of your own kind now,” said the mouth-organ performer to 
his more skilled rival. 

Quietly the men listened to the old airs of across the sea; Scotch, 
Irish and simple English melodies, some of them full of vigorous, glad 
life, others burdened with tender memories and saddened thought. 
Complete was the response of those simple souls to the emotions of the 
moment. Pipes grew cold, forgotten, as they gazed almost reverentially 
upon the face of the musician. Passing from “Oft in the Stilly Night,” 
the melody glided into the softened sounds of Moore’s “Evening Bells.” 
Then came the anguished strains of unknown music, a soul’s expression 





“THE MEN HAD LOUNGED INTO 


Faster and faster moved fingers and bow, as from corner to corner, side 
to side, partners with partners passed, turned and repassed, and turned 
again, scarcely escaping the roaring stove in their wild careening. Such 
shouting, laughing and hugging as there was. Trudeau coquetted like 
the liveliest of belles with big Alphonse Douglas, whose name and limbs 
proclaimed the Highland nativity of his paternal grandfather. After the 
reel came a sword-dance (over two axe-helves) from Alphonse, and then 
followed Boulanger’s March, played on the mouth-organ by a muscular 
young chopper. This was accompanied with a rhythmic and deafening 
stamping of feet by thirty or more stalwart forest sons—while the 


irrepressible Pierre beat a tattoo upon a tin wash-pan. 





THE BIG LOG SLEEPING SHANTY.” 


of itself. One sobbing minor, more cruel than all, and the player laid 
down the violin, unmindful of any hearer. There was a moment’s hush, 
ind then applause, rude and hearty, broke the spell that was upon him. 

“Encore! Sing, Robert, sing!” came from the men. And, willing 
to humor them, he began mechanically to render in his clear tenor the 
rollicking strains of “En Roulant Ma Boule’--in the refrain of which all 
vere accustomed lustily to join. But the words had slipped his memory. 
Distressedly and abruptly he stopped—then, drawing a few notes from 
his violin, commenced again. 


But this time he was not seated upon a rough bunk in a Canadian 


lumber camp. Standing by the piano in an ivy-clad rectory, he gazed 
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upon a fair girlish head, bending over the keys. A gleam from the 
shaded lamp wrought a golden halo of the locsely-coiled hair. The 
song was an English version of Mendelssohn's “Auf Iivedersehn.” 
“On human ear, no sound more drear 
In this world’s course there ever fell 
Than this farewell.” 


Cruel with its clear beauty rose and fell the violin’s obligato refrain ; 


“ Farewell, farewell’ Save McLeod, his hearers understood scarcely a 
word of that saddest of songs. But the simplest of them felt his heart’s 
quick emotions respond to its burden of pathos. Most impassioned, 
most soul-wringing of all came the changed music of the final lines ; 
“When one must go and one remain, 
When whispers Hope: ‘To meet again,’ 
’Tis then we say; ‘Auf Wiedersehn’.” 
The violin and the bow were dropped to the bed. The player sat 

with his head upon his hands. Not a whisper nor a foot’s shuffle came 
from the men. The only sound was the crackling roar of resinous knots 


in the great box-stove. 
‘It’s time for our bunks, wes garcons,” said McLeod at last, laying 


his hand upon the shoulder of the young Englishman. 





IIT. 


It was nearly midnight. Over the frozen river a solitary lumberman 
was tramping from his camp to the nearest hamlet. Little he heeded 
the varied beauties of a winters night —the star-lit sky, the sparkling 
snow-crust, the dark bending shores clad with forest pine. Roberts was 
passing through life’s conflict with self. Cunningly had he eluded 
McLeod’s watchfulness and stolen from the sleeping camp. First he 
must post the letters, that was ove strong resolve. Last of ali there was 
the loaded revolver, to that related the other. But concerning the 
interval the struggle still raged. Should the empty flask be filled-—and 
emptied— or should he die a man and not a beast? At this one point all 
the forces of his moral nature centered themselves. 

He did not notice that a slight breeze had sprung up, and that a 
snowflake was blown against his face. Soon the sky became heavily 
clouded. The crunching of his snowshoes grew fainter as the flakes 
came more and more quickly upon the old and frozen snow. Hitherto 
he had skirted the margin of the river, but now arrived at the 
bend where he must cross to the opposite shore. The snow drifting 
before the wind with cutting fury blinded the bewildered man, staggering 
under the external shock whose violence deadened the inner conflict. 
With no idea of direction, he stumbled this way or that, wildly combating 
the gale. Now he trips as his snowshoes catch together, now breaks 
through a drift on hands and knees, now is up again and struggling 
anew. He relinquishes the unequal conflict, but only for an instant. 
The unposted letter! —re-animated by the despairing thought he renews 
the struggle. Filled with a fevered demoniacal strength he dashes 
through the drifts and faces the most terrific gusts. From his parched 
throat there come thick inarticulate cries. At last the body, exhausted 
by exposure and almost superhuman exertion, falls into a bank of drifted 
snow. Within the maddened spirit continues the conflict. 

Life was well-nigh extinct when one of the search party from the camp 
stumbled over the huddled body the next morning. The man’s frozen 
limbs were rubbed briskly with snow before he was carried into the warmth 
of the nearest dwelling. In one of the pockets of the rough fur coat 
McLeod found an envelope addressed to the editor of a Toronto journal ; 
in another a loaded revolver and an empty whiskey flask. Apparently the 
latter had not recently contained liquor. The Scotchman shuddered 
involuntarily at the double premeditation which seemed evident. The 
letter-packet he posted that morning at the settlement. 


Sy A, 


wa vy vy 
A letter received at the editorial office of 74e Church Watchlight, 
Toronto, Canada. 
BUSH CREEK, P.O., Ont., January 24th, 189 
REV. JOSIAH PETERS, D.D., TORONTO. 
DEAR DOCTOR PETERS: 
Your favor of the 17th inst. to hand, for which accept my 
sincere thanks. 
I would ask you, whatever enquiries be made in the future, that you 
observe the strictest secrecy as to my being known to you by any other 
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SATURDAY NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 


name than that of Glyde Halkett; also be kind enough to-make no 
mention of my address as having been other than Toronto while upon 
youl staff of writers. 

I enclose what will be my last contribution to your columns. | 
must finally sever my connection of over two years’ standing with //e 
Watchlight. 


are somewhat uncertain. If, as heretofore, letters for me under the 


I leave Canada very shortly, and my whereabouts hereafter 


name of Halkett come to your office, kindly forward to England. The 
address is that to which | have had you send the papers each week. 
For the last time I ask you to re-mail my usual enclosure. 

I must thank you for all your kindness to myself, both as an 
unknown writer and when, through your encouragement, my humble 
success was obtained. Truly I am, my dear Doctor, 

Most gratefully yours, 
WILLIAM ROBERTS. 
¥ w ¥ w 
Letter forwarded to Miss Agnes Halton, The Rectory, Stanfield, 
Devonshire. 
TORONTO, January 6th, 189—. 
My AGNES: 


I could not tell you before, but the end is very near—within a week 


} 
t 


I write while I yet 


or tivo at most. ave strength, but this will not be 





‘A FAIR GIRLISH HEAD BENDING OVER THE KEYS. 
posted until the day I die. I want that my own words should inform you 
when all is over. And while these are the first tidings let them be the 
last. As a voice from the dead to my beloved, | pray you not to enquire 
anything of others. 


How could strangers know what to tell? Grant 


this for my pleading. —I can die happy in thinking that I alone send this 
message. 

My little volume of verse will appear in a month or so. It is 
dedicated “To Agnes.” How my soul longs for your sweet approval. 
Oh my darling, look for your lover only in these poems! God pity me! 
Poor broken man that I have been! But it was a stronger spirit that 
loved—and loves you still (for now I speak in death). That soul's 
seekings could never cease while your love gave it higher life. 

Oh, my Soul’s Life! Farewell. 

In Death, 
ALFRED. 
w wv ve w 


It was towards the end of February. The Englishman was slowly 
recovering from the effects of exposure and the amputation of a frozen 
foot. McLeod had coine down for the day with Trudeau’s team. The 
sick man had been reading the last number of the English weekly 
to which he subscribed as William Roberts. Pointing to a notice in the 
obituary column, he handed the paper to his friend. This is what 
he read : 

HALKETT—At Toronto, Canada, three weeks since, Rev. Alfred 

Glyde Halkett, M.A., aged 28 years, 5 mos. 

“Tt is all over you see,” said the man upon the bed, smiling wearily 
at the look of surprised comprehension. “ There is nothing left now but 
to bury the corpse.” 

“Ye must start afresh, laddie,” came the firm response of the other. 
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7 TORIES have been told and songs been 
/ sung of the O’Haras’ handmaiden Jemima 
by this humble scribe, but the story of her 
last Christmas eve remains yet unknown to 
fame. 

Jemima was an immense negress with 
the sharpest tongue and softest heart in 
the world, and a talent for being imposed 
on which her friends and relations seldom 
allowed to lie idle. 

She had one son, Abaddon! a name 
bestowed because scriptural and eupho- 
nious, without the remotest idea of the 
satanic character of his namesake—and 

“a-bad-un,” to quote my brother-in-law, Frank O’Hara, he undoubtedly 
was. Taking no more thought for the morrow than the lily of the 
field, he had early taken to himself a wife, and, long before he was 
earning sufficient to keep them on, pickaninnies were numerous. 
Thus Jemima was the recipient of many begging letters, all cunningly 
timed to arrive just when her wages fell due, couched in Abaddon’s 
floweriest language, and addressed in Abaddon’s best hand—alas and 
alas! to “Miss” Jemima Reed. 

The days of Jemima’s youth having been passed in slavery, she had 
had no time, as she explained, to “mess wid de Jearnin’ Consequently 
some member of the O’Hara household had to interpret Abaddon’s 
effusions and write Jemima’s fiery replies; a task which, during my stay 
with my sister, usually devolved upon me. 

“T cert’n'y must write to Abaddon,” Jemima observed one morning 
shortly before Christmas when she was dusting my room. 

“Very well,” I said, opening my desk with alacrity (one’s trouble on 
these occasions being always fully repaid by the amusement afforded 
“What shall I say?” 

‘Sho’ now! Miss Madge; yow know what to say ies 's well as me.”’ 

“But how shall I begin ?” I persisted. 

‘““Why, I s’pose you’d begin jest like you was writin’ to you’ ma.’ 

I poised my pen above the virgin paper and gazed up at her 
interrogatively. 

“My deah son,” she snapped out crossly. ‘Dis is to say I’m well, 
hopin’ you is de same.” 

Here ensued a pause while Jemima writhed in the throes of compo- 
sition. Then 

“When you gwine pay me dat ten dollahs you owe me? I’m as 
ragged as an ole turkey buzzard.” 

A pause 
“My toes is all out of my boots; my haih’s all drappin’ out from 


worry, an’ I’m ‘bliged to wear a knob of velvet on de back of my haid fo’ 
a switch.” 

“That last sentence clinches it, Jemima,” I said. “’Twould be but 
painting the lily to add another word. Best end the letter here.” 

She went on as though I had not spoken 

“Tf you don’t pay me I can’t get de chillun no presents fo’ Christmas. 
You'd orter be ’shamed to take de wages off you’ po’ ole mammy. If 
you can’t earn nuff to keep a family you should of stayed single same as 


you’ bettehs. 
“You ‘fectionate Motheh.” 


As Jemima lived in Brooklyn and Abaddon in Harlem an answer 
was forthcoming the following day. Jemima brought it to me to read, 
her comely black face beaming with the hope with which its prompt 
arrival inspired her. 

The ietter was written in a small “clerky” hand (Abaddon had 
evidently found time to “mess” with the learning his mother lacked) and 


ran as follows 


“Dear Mother : 
“Regarding the matter of which you wrote me in your last, 
I regret to say that I am onable to kimply with your requirments at 
present. 
“Wishing you the cumpliments of the season, 
“| remain 
“Your obedent son, 
“ABADDON REED. 


” 


Jemima stood drinking in every word with rapture. “ Den be gwin 


pay me?” she interrogated hopefully. Poor soul! she could not even 
speak the language 
That that was precisely wh t he was of going to do I broke to her 
gently before I fled from the wrath to come 
“> cy <<“ 


For the remainder of the week it would have been unsafe to remind 


Jemima of Abaddon’s existence. His tin-type was turned to the wall on 
the kitchen shelf, whence it had been wont to smirk encouragingly down 
on her as she worked for his living; and by way of further demonstrating 
that she had haughtily cast off all family ties and cares, she spent the 
greater part of that month’s wages on a flaming bonnet and shawl. 

To those who did not know her it looked as though those pickanin 
nies in Harlem were to have a cheerless Christmas. 

To those who dtd not know Jemima! 1 said. 

Shortly after dinner Christmas eve she appeared in the doorway of 
the library, where the family were sitting, arrayed in her best and with 
Peggy’s hugest market-basket on her arm. 

“Mis? "Hara, I'd be cert’n’y ’bliged if you’d ’vance me ten dollahs 


on my nex’ month’s wages,” she said. 










































“Surely, Jemima,” exclaimed Peggy sternly, “you're n6ét going to be 
foolish enough to spend it on Abaddon?” Then, her suspicions con- 
firmed by the suppliant’s sheepish grin, “I’ve a good mind not to give it 
to you,” she added. 

Sho’ now, Mis’ ’Hara,” Jemima answered persuasively, “Chris’mas 
ain’t no sort of time to keep up fam’ly qua’els. Abaddon’s de only 
youngster what I’se got. Jes’ think how yow’ chillun’d feel if dey was to 
find no Chris’mas fo’ dem to-morrow.” 

Of course, after this skilful allusion to her own treasures, Peggy was 
as wax in her hands, and Jemima set forth on her travels with some of my 
small nephew’s cast-off 
clothing and toys in her 
basket for the junior 
Abaddons, and the cov- 
eted ten dollars in her 
purse. 


“Afteh all,” she 
thrust a beaming face in 
the door to inform us ere 
she departed, “it’s wuth 
while makin’ up wid dat 
boy fo’ de sake of 
su’prisin’ him.” 

She saw fit to change 
her opinion later on, as 
was gathered from her 
passionate and tearful 
account of her adven- 
tures when she returned. 


3efore taking the 
elevated railway at De- 
kalb Avenue, Jemima 
stopped at a corner store 
to add a turkey and some 
groceries to the contents 
of her basket. Then 
mounting the station 
stairs she passed through 
the wicket, and while 
waiting for the train fell 
fast asleep, sprawling 
along the seat, her bas- 
ket beside her, her purse 
in her lap. True, the 
trains ran every five 
minutes; but, like all 
children of the sunny 
South, Jemima was a 
talented sleeper. 


The rush of the in- 
coming train awoke her 
and she crowded aboard 
with the rest. It was not 
till she wished to board 
the Twenty-third Street 
ferry that she discovered 
the loss of her purse. 

Rushing upstairs to 
the station again, she “GIVE ME MY PU’SE OR ILL. B 
poured forth her woes to 
the man at the wicket, who, with an “Oh no, Mammy! you don’t work 
that little game on me,” refused her free passage back to Dekalb 
Avenue. 


Jemima had a fine command of ianguage on occasion, but, to again 


nb 
use her favorite expression, she “had no time to mess with 47 ,”’ she was 
after the scalp of the luckless gate keeper at Dekalb Avenue, who, she 


was firmly convinced, had robbed her while she slept. 


Descending to the street at a rate of speed that in a woman of het 
size was simply amazing, she “took up” the old horse-car track which 


ran beneath the “elevated,” her bonnet down her back, her shawl 


SATURDAY NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 





.streaming behind her, and the long white legs of the turkey waving 
wildly from the basket on her arm, as though mutely soliciting help. 

Now, the distance between Jemima’s starting-place and Dekalb 
Avenue is simply miles, consequently it was nearly eleven o'clock 
when she bore down upon her unsuspecting victim like a fury 
incarnate. 

“Give me my pu’se,” she screamed, “or I'll break ev’ry bone in you’ 
body. It’s bad ‘nuff fo’ my own boy to rob me, but I ain’t gwine ’low no 
no count white trash to do it. Give back dat money fo’ de chillun’s 
Chrismas or Ill slam you in de mouth; I’ll—I’ll smash yow’ jaw; 
Vil a 

At first, when the 
man could speak for 





laughing, he tried to 
expostulate with her, but 
the lady proving obdurate 
and patience finally ceas- 
ing to be a virtue, he 
took her by the shoulders 
and ran her down the 
steps at an even brisker 
pace than that at which 
- she had ascended them. 

Then she came home 
to us. 

Peggy, Frank and I 
were still lounging around 
the library fire when she 
arrived. Her face was so 
distorted with rage and 
grief that even Frank 
dared not smile. By this 
time, by some unique 
process of reasoning she 
had decided that Abad- 
don alone was responsible 
for her loss. 

‘Lend me a dollah,” 
she demanded; “I’se 
gwine to Ha’lem to-night 
if it takes my las’ penny 
to get dar. Oh, I’ll 
cert’n’y skin dat boy alive 
when I sees him! If he 
had’n’ got married an’ had 
all dem chillun I would’n’ 
been buyin’ dem presents, 
an’ if I had’n’ been buyin’ 
dem presents I would’n’ 
have los’ my pu’se.” 

“And if Abaddon 
had never graced this 
earth in the first 
place?” —— Frank specu- 
lated dreamily, as he 
counted the money into 
her hand. 

But here Peggy, not 
wishing to be left a young 
EV RY BONE IN YOU? BODY.” and lovely widow, 
silenced him with a look. 
“You are forgetting your basket, Jemima,” I reminded her timidly, 

as she stalked from the room. 
“TI ain't forgotten nothin’,” she contradicted flatly. ‘Dem niggehs 
sha’n’t see de inside of dat basket ef I has to give de things to de 


beggahs on de street.” 


w wv w w 
Christmas morning she returned, still downcast, but with the air of 
one whose wronys had been fully avenged. 
“How was Abaddon feeling when you left him?” Frank enquired 
when she brought him his coffee at breakfast. 
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SATURDAY 


“Oh, I cert’n’y comb’ him down,” Jemima told him complacentiy. 
“T git out to Ha’lem by de very las’ train w’at ran, an’ dem niggehs all 
locked up in bed, sleepin’ like nothin’ had happen’. I cert’n’y spile 
dar slumbers purty quick. ‘Git up an’ lemme in,’ I yells, ‘or I'll claw 
down de house.’ An’ I kicks an’ hammers at de do’ till dey’s skairt to 
onlock it. 

“Wen Abaddon did let me in dey’s all huddled in bed skairt of dar 
lives. He jumps back in purty quick too an’ pulls de clothes up oveh 
his haid. De chillun’s all hollerin’ wid mis’ry so I could’n’ heah myself 
speak, but I soon spank dem down good an’ quiet, den | sot on a chaih 
by de wall an’ jawed dem till train time. 
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NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 





“Huh! I guess de next time dey make me lose my pu’se dey’ll 
know it.” 

She kept up this righteous anger fer a week. On the afternoon 
before New Year's Day, however, the mammoth basket occupied a 
conspicuous place on the kitchen table again, the children’s supe: fluous 
belongings were once more collected, Abaddon’s turkey disappeared 
from the nail in the cellar where it had hung since its agitated 
little outng Christmas Eve, and in the evening Jemima sallied 
forth, once more * Madame Santa,” with her cherished shawl folded 
neatly on the top of the basket as a peace offering for Abaddon’s 
wife. 
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Isat dor of fresh Violet OHN TAYLOR & CO. 
VALLEY VIOLET s a true odor of fres olets 6 m J AYLO! 


=-the most delicate and refined 6 oO 
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For $1.00 we will send you 
a J oz. bottle of VALLEY 
VIOLET and a sample of 
each of the following odors : 


Wild Rose w« wx 
Italian Pink -« .« 
Orange Blossom 


Gardenia x. w 
White Heather. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 





< (Lillie’s Request, = 


KAR Santa Claus, my socks are washed But any gift that proves too large 
And darned most carefullee ! Pray leave upon my bed! 
Chey ll hang in rows about my room And should you fail to bring to mind 
Where you may plainly see. The things I'd like the best, 
Please fill ‘em all, dear Santa Claus— Then leave the sleigh-load, Santa dear, 


The blue, the white, the red; And | will do the rest! P.H.O. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT’S CHRISTMAS. 


SUDRtaataameateaoataatamaateaaataateneaoatat ea ene NEE 


A SUGGESTION 


With the approach of Christmas comes the feeling of uncertainty as to what 





present would be desirable and at the same time useful. 
The following suggestion wiil be found helpful, and at the same time may prove 


A PROBLEM 


A man with others depending on him for support is often at a loss as to how 
to secure for them an independent income should he be taken from them. 


A SOLUTION 


This problem has been solved by the Canada Life Assurance Company. The 
Guaranteed Continuous Income policy recently adopted provides on the death of the 
assured that the beneficiary, his wife or child as the case may be, will receive for 
life a yearly income of $65 for each $1,000 of assurance. On a policy for $10,000 
the yearly income would be $650, and no matter how long the beneficiary lived—2o, 
30 or 40 or more years—this would be payable each year during her life. In 


any event not less than 20 such payments would be made. The policy shares in 


a solution to 








surplus and has many attractive features superior to the ordinary life annuity. It is, 
in fact, a provision for a life annuity to be paid for on the instalment plan, and is 


absolutely sure, for it is guaranteed by Canada’s Leading Company, 


The Canada Life Assurance Company 
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66 SHALL never be happy again,” sobbed Freda, wretchedly, 
never, never, never.” 

I know we won't,” said Emmy, with a heavy sigh; “how 
could anything ever be the same again after last night? Oh, Freda, 
don’t you wish we were dead ?” 

‘Saint Philomena, what are you children doing on the street at this 
hour ?” called a clear, sweet voice from the window of a passing carriage. 
“Aunt Mary !” gasped the two wanderers, clutching each other. 

“Aunt Mary, at your service! But, children dear, what are you up 
to?” said Aunt Mary, after bringing them into the cab and wrapping 
her short arms around them and patting their hands with her soft white 
ones, while Uncle Joe piled rugs on their feet and looked tremendously 
mystified. Then Emmy fastened her eyes on space and told her tale 
of woe. 

‘We were sleeping together and we heard a noise, and we saw a 
light, and it was a real Santy Claus filling our stockings. And we sat 
up in bed watching him, and he stepped on his beard, it was so long. 
And Freda laughed, and he came over and sat on the bed and talked. 
We were rather afraid to say anything at first, but when he a-ked us 
what we wanted him to give us Freda asked for a doll and I wanted a 
engy thee Then he asked me what I would do with a wishing-ning, 
and I didn’t want to tell at first, but he said he must know, so I told him 
I aaa it so that whenever mamma was cross I could get sick, because 
then she always says ‘darling’ to us and rocks us to sleep. Pa cails 
Freda darling nearly always, but he says I have a bad temper, and | 
told the Santy Claus I would wish that I could lose my temper whenever 
I felt like it without getting called a little vixen by Pa. And I said I 
would wish to have girls in to tea sometimes, and I would wish that Pa 
liked children to ask questions, because he doesn’t, and it rakes him 
mad to be bothered with youngsters’ chatter.” Emmy’s eyes half closed 
and a sigh like a sharp knife quivered through her heart. 

“Where does the tragedy come in, though?” inquired Uncle Joe. 

“Oh, 1t wasn’t Santy Claus at all. We were deceived,” wailed 
Freda. 


ar 


Yes,” said Emmy, sadly, “Santy Claus began to wink at somebody, 


and I looked the way he looked, and there stood Pa and Ma, and my 
blood froze with horror. Freda screamed and hid her head under tke 
pillow. I couldn’t feel anything for a minute, and I turned my back o1 
the Santy Claus, and Freda called him a beast from under the clothes; 
but 7 just made a face ard hunched my shoulders. But, oh, I hate 
him!” Emmy laid a weary hand on her chest and her little face looked 
older than ever. 


“ Just then the whole three left the room,” resumed Emmy, wearily, 


“and we got dressed and crawled out the dining-room window, and we 
have been walking ever since, and we forgot our coats, and things look 
so awfully queer at night.””. E:mmy’s voice wavered 


When they were all in her parlor Aunt Mary turned to Uncle Joe 


with tears in her eyes. 


“What would have happened if we hadn't gone to midnight mass ? 
What shall we do with these chicks ?” 

‘Feed ’em,” said Uncle Joe crustily, putting on his coat again. 

‘Where are you going ?” demanded Aunt Mary, suspiciously, 

‘I'm going to kick your brother John and that fake Santy Claus,” 
roared Uncle J oc , ce lidir ey with the door sash. 

‘I hope he won’t kick them very hard—’specially Pa,” said Emmy 
resignedly. “I’m beginning to feel ill, and mamma will never be good 


to me any more. She won’t ever forgive us. But it was true. She @s 


SATURDAY NIGHT’S CHRIS 
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cross. But still she’s my own mother and I wouldn’t have told anybody 
that she was cross if I hadn’t believed he was a real Santy Claus, for 
anything,” she mused sorrowfully. <A terrible longing for her cross 


mother had gotten hold of her heart. And even jam, with porridge, ° 


didn't console her. ‘I’ve lost my mother sorever, she kept thinking, 
and her heart was sick. 

Just then there was a commotion in the hall that startled Emmy out 

of her reverie. 
“The little rascals!” shouted —yes—Pa's voice! Emmy turned pale 
and rose from the table. She faced her Pa, who was without hat or 
coat. Freda gave a frightened moan and nearly put her head in the 
porridge. Her Pa held out his arms to Freda and a tear crawled down 
his cheek. Freda’s tender little heart broke al to bits and she ran to 
comfort him, and he wiped his eyes on one of her yellow ringlets and 
kissed her in the back of her chubby neck and hugged her. But 
Emmy’s black eves only stared in wonder. “ Mamma won't care like 
that,” she reflected, with a pain in her heart. 

“Where are my babies?” called an excited mother voice in the hall, 
and Emmy's arms extended unconsciously, and pretty soon her mother 
had hugged all the breath out of her stout little body and she lay, with 
her eyes closed, in her mother’s arms. 

Then the false Santy Claus came in, and after much abject apology 
Emmy forgave him. Freda had forgotten all about him by then. Ana 
the false Santy took Emmy on his knee and asked her to marry him, 
which pleased her mightily and broke down the icy barrier of her 
reserve. 

“IT have had two proposals now. I will soon be like A Born Coquette 
that I read about one day when it rained,” she said frankly. And the 
false Santy Claus looked very grave at first, then he laughed, and 
laughed, and laughed. 

“ Did you accept the other one?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Emmy tranquilly. 

So the subject of the tragedy was dropped, and they had such a 
nice Christinas, too, and things never were as bad afterwards. 

Uncle Joe and Aunt Mary got a little baby very soon after Christ- 
mas and Emmy heard the false Santy Claus volunteering to be Santy 
for it, but Emmy scolded him fiercely and shook her fist in his face. 

“All’s well that ends well, Emmy,” he said, with the prettiest 
smile, Ji 


A BOY'S DEITIES 


Y ma knows most everything 
She reads books that pa reads too, 
An’ the paper, an’ she knows 
All I should and shouldn’t do. 


My ma’s allus tellin’ things 
To Joe and Carl, and she knows why 
Joe wears out his bvots and Carl 


Mustn’t eat so much mince pie. 


My ma bakes such cakes—o-0-00! 
An’ big brown loaves all in a row! 
She’s jus’ “the wisest little wife,” 


’Cause I heard pa tell her so. 


But pa knows all about the cars, 
An’ ‘bout the stores, an’ ’lectric light, 
\n’ where the rain comes from, an’ why 


It gets so awful dark at night. 





An’ he can tell me ’bout the war, 
An’ all about the flags an’ ships ; 
An’ he knows how to mend my cart, 


An’ make me whistles, kites and whips. 


An’ pa can sing, an’ play, an’ draw, 
An’ puff his smoke up in a ring ; 
An’ he knows how to box—-an’ in 


I guess my pa knows everything. SP Ae 
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bist ae 6Odf not, you are drinking inferior tea, because there 

/~ tHe §=6is no tea produced equal to “SALADA. Then it 

i F 6is packed in Sealed Lead Packets, which retains 
its flavor and aroma till it reaches the tea-pot. 


Sold at 60c,, 50c., 40c., 30c, and 25c, per Ib, 


If you favor Japan Tea one trial « 


SALA DA 


CEYLON GREEN TEA 


will convince you that it is the most delicious and 
healthtul of all green teas. 


Sold at 40 and 50 cents per Ib, 
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ONTARIO’S MINING LANDS 





A Vast Region of Mineral Wealth Yet 
Largely Unexplored. 





Back of the fertile front of the Province, in a great belt of irregular shape and width, and stretching from 
the St. Lawrence River to the frontier of Manitoba, lie the mineral regions of Ontario. The Huronian rocks 
of which this belt is composed, have been proven by experience to ke the most favorable for the occurrence of 
minerals. 


At numerous points in this vast expanse the labors of the prospector have brought to light ores of iron, 
copper, nickel, gold, silver, zinc and lead among the metals, and deposits of mica, talc, graphite, actinolite, 
apatite and corundum among the useful non-metallic substances. 


The nickel ores of the Sudbury district constitute one of the two sources of the world’s supply of this metal, 
and in iron the wel -known magnetite and hematite deposits of Eastern Ontario and the various ranges west of 
Lake Superior have been supplemented by the more recently discovered hematites of Michipicoton, of which 
many thousand tons have been mined and shipped during the season of 1900. Still more recent discoveries of 
magnetite have been made in the neighborhood of Lakes Temagaming and Nepigon. Gold ores occur over a 
large area in the Lake of the Woods and Seine River districts of Western Ontario, where they are mainly found 
in free-m lling quartz, and in the county of Hastings, where they are partly arsenical in character. In both 
sections th-re are mines producing bullion. Copper is found in the Sudbury district, also east of Georgian Bay, 
north of Lake Huron and west of Lake Superior. In Eastern Ontario, too, are situated the largest known 
deposits of corundum in the world, discovered two or three years ago. Some of these masses of corundum 
rock are being developed and promise to form the basis of an important industry. 


Throughout the length of most of this great mineral belt runs the Canadian Pacific Railway, rendering it 
easily accessible, and during the prospecting season the explorer can find his way without difficulty in almost any 
direction and for almost any distance in a canoe. Besides water, wood is plentiful and labor abundant. 


A great part of the mineral regions of Ontario still belongs to the Crown, and the mining laws encourage 
prospecting A free grant of 40 acres 1s made to anyone making a new find five miles away from any previously 
known deposit. Upon filing proof of discovery, mineral land may be purchased at a rate varying from $2.00 to 
$350 per acre, or leased for ten years on payment of $1 per acre for the first year and from 15 to 30 cents per 
acre for subsequent years. 

Development work is required to be done amounting in all to $6 per acre during the first seven years. On 
fulfilling the conditions of their leases, lessees receive a Crown patent free at the end of the term. All royalties 
formerly reserved to the Crown have been abandoned. 

In a mining division lands may be staked out in blocks of 22% and 4o acres, and held as mining claims on 
working conditions. Similar provision is made for staking out claims in unsurveyed territory, outside of a mining 


division, where the land is not valuable for pine timber. 


For reports, maps, copies of mining laws and further information apply to 


HON. E. J. DAVIS, Commissioner of Crown Lands, 


or 


THOS. W. GIBSON, Director Bureau of Mines, 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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IME CORSET SPECIALTY CO 
- Yonge St., ‘gic 
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$27-129 and 778 
Yonge Street 


TORONTO 





The Leading Hotel of the City. 





SHESSHSSSSHSSSESSSSHSHSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSOSHSSSSOSOOOS 
Two good: objective points for all wanters of 
Men’s and Boys’ reliable Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 
. ing, at moderate prices, are the 


Oak Hall Clothing Stores 


115, 117, 19 and 121 King St. East wd 16 Yonge St. 
. TORONTO 


: (Retail branches of the W. E. Sanford M’f’g Co., Limited.) 
W. SANFORD ALLEY, Manager, 
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Baby 
Swings 


| ITSELF TO SLEEP and 
PLAYS IN IT WHEN AWAKE 
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$6, $8 and $10 each 
- & a 

Send for descriptiv rt 


LIMITED 


Toronto, Canada 





The York County —— 
Loan ant savings Company 


~5e8391.ererwer20ouawww" 


HEAD OFFICE: CONFEDERATION LIFE BUILDING 
Cor. Yonge and Richmond Sts., Toronto. 


V. Rosin, Treasurer, 
E. J. Burt, Supervisor. 


JosEPH PuILurps, President. 
A, T. Hunrer, LL.B., Vice-President. 
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JOHN KLEES | PARKER 


Rel i) \ [> 
GERMAN PORK STORE Irie DYt 
| is satisfi 1 only with d 1g the t wor 
379 Yonge Street |} thatyears of experience and complete 


Noted for Smoked and 








Pickled Meats. Weiners I TI ne | 
Frankfurts a specialty. 2 maar 
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Dyers and Cleaners 
dar it r 
- I TORONTO 
Branches: Montreal, Hamilton, Brant- 
fond, London. S tharines, Galt, W 
TELEPHONE 2925 oo 
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Nasmith’s—— 
Chocolate Bon=Bons 
# 50 cents per Ib. 
The NASMITH COMPANY, Limited 


5! King St. East 152 Yonge St. 1408 Queen St. West 
53 King St. West 470 Spadina Ave. 276 Queen St. East 
68 Jarvis St. 








15 KING ST. EAST 


'@ Leading Homoeopathic Pharmacy in Canada 


i. THOMPSON, 


394 YONGE ST. nee ONT. 





Homeopathic Medicires in all forms and t ies. Pocket, Fami 
Medicine Cases. Books. Schussler Tissue Remedies 
In medicine everyone should get the best, and the best in Homeopathy is { 1 at the 
Pharmacy of D. L. 1 pson. 
Call, address, or send f ur ‘* Manual,’’ 
Some of our Specialties : 
as 
a, 
THE] 
RPOWN RROS 
MirlAI/N REeGiDS 
BROWN BROS 
LIMITED 
Stationers, Bookbinders 
M: facturers of 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 
LEATHER GOODS 
DIARIES, STATIONERY 
Alway 1 e prices of Paper, 
Blank ean Office Supplies, Purses, Ete 





Complete Up-to-Date Stationery House: 
=| 54 V limneoton \ire West PiREN 
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JN © sounder advice than the above can be given to 
l‘armers’ sons who are not yet settled in life, to 
I-armers who are Renters and want to be their own 


- “__ Landlords, and to all who for any reason are dis- 
Nae satisfied with their present condition and want to 
ee 

= S= make a change. 


Thousands upon Thousands of acres of the Finest 
Land in the world are still open to settlement in 


Western Canada... 


Our readers in the United States and Canada who want to 
know more about these lands should apply for particulars to 
the Secretary, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Those in Great Britain and Ireland may address any of the 
following: The High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria 
Street, London, SW .; A. Jury, Canadian Cae at Office, 
15 Water Street, Liverpool; W. L. Griffith, The Western Mail 
3uilding, Cardiff, Wales; H. M. Murray, 52 St. Enoch Square, 
Glasgow; John Grant, Parkhurst, Dumfries; Thomas Duncan, 
Carnoustie, lorfarshire; C. R. Devlin, 14 Westmoreland Street, 
Dublin, and John Webster, 30 Upper Leeson Street, Dublin. 
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LEVI BRADSHAW, WETASKIWIN, ALBERTA | owns » farm, weld housed and stocked.) Writes: 
' ° | 
“| came here without anything ; now I have a comfortable home | ike ia country, and it is the place fora poor man. Can fully 
ind plenty to eat, whi h I would not have had if I had stayed in recommend it to emigrants who have small means and are willing to 
Michigan. I know of no better country.” cod 7 
R. W. Hurr, WINNIPEGOSIS Wm. A. Rose Lacombe, ALBERTA: 
‘“* No better place for a poor man to start.” “1 : . . ‘ . . ° 
I tee “1 came from Sheffield, England, in 1889. Capital on arrival about 
DAVID CROZIER, EDMONTON, ALBERTA $25. Hard stg at first, but difficulties now practically over. Pro- 
“The longer we are here the better we like it.” of the country marvelous. Soil a deep black loam, varying from 
F 2s pt . abl» ar ing ; thing.” 
THOMAS F. MILLER, KIRKPATRICK, SASKATCHEWAN: z nches in depth, capabl: of raising anything. 
‘Been farming here 22 years. Never experienced a fai ure of crop.” L. T. REBOLT, RIVIERE QUI BARRE: 
CASPER NEBRANT, YORKTON, ASSINIBOIA, (a German who came from — | ‘fam more than pleased with the country. The climate is the 


Russia in Spring of 90. Had only $109 capital to begin with ; nc | best I ever hahcee? 


427POR SYNOPSIS OF LAND REGULATIONS SEE NEXT PAGE 














t WESTERN CANAD/ 


SYNOPSIS OF HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 


















Any even-numbered section of Dominion Lands in Manitoba or the North-West Territori (4) If the sett has his perma t re ‘ ) fi y 1 owr 
t excepting 8 and 26, which hz I omesteaded or reserved to provide wood lots for settlers, vi ty of his homestead, the require 
O for other purposes, m: vesteaded upon by any person who is the sole head of a residence upon the said land. 
y, or any male over 18 years of age, to the extent of one quarter-section of 160 acres, more APPLICATION FOR PATENI 


to ENTRY. Shoule made at the end of the three yea t t I 1 Age . \ 

y I y may be made personally at the local land office for the District in which the land to sane ainanes % sie : ; : : 
WH 1 notice in writ to t Con lor f D I at Ott: 

e taken Is situate, or if the homesteader d sires he may, on apy ition to the Minister of the 5 x 

° terior ttawa, the : issioner of nt ition eg. or the . t for the for the the ttler t t 
ais. trict in which the land 
- = f $1 } 1 : ] t be 
. t ditional fee [2 r $10 is chargeable to meet cancellation or i pection and incellat New!l arrived immigrant will recei at the Ir ivrati OMe 1 W 
, O pense Domir Office in’ Manit r the North-West Te t I t 








Ty (1) By at least six months’ residence upon and cultivation of the land in « h year during . | el a . si ra ; ' 
os oie f three year Commi er of Immigration, Winnipeg, M toba 3 t I) I \ 


(2) If the father (or the mother, if the father is deceased) of any person w is eligible to JAMES A. SMART 
ike a h tead entry resides upon a farm in the vicinity of the land entered for by suct . 
1 | mity : i ¢ Deputy Minister of the Interior 
is a home I ju 1 f the law 1 I patent ay 
: I by such: person ‘residing: with the fiche ee eee 


ad, ril te for the isst t N.B.—In addition to Free Grant Lands, to which the Regulations above 
patent untersigned in the manner prescrils y the Dominion Lands Act, a has stated refer, thousands of acres of most desirable lands are available for lease 

| entry for as | homestead, the requi ts of this Act to residence prior t or purchase from Railroad and other corporations and private firms in Western 
ling patent may be satisfied by residence upon the first homestead. Canada. 





to Attention is also invited to the fact that in the Northern Districts of the 
mmense areas of well-wooded, well-watered, fertile and beautifully situated lan | 


to prescribed by the Provincial Governments. For particulars application should be mad 
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of Colonization, Toronto, Ontario, or to the Hon. Commissioner of Colonization. O 
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nye Satety Inks | 73 VICTORIA ST.. TORONTO 


d Jf 1 " 
M uci i a y S P ( . $575,000 
: | ( 380,000 
I \ 800,000 


Safely Bottle & Ink GO. 


Principal Canadian Factory 
and Office—10 Wellington E. W \\ 
Street East, Toronto. 
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A12-page Weekly Paper, Handsomely Illustrated and devoted to its readers. $2 per year 
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The type used in this Christmas N Wer is from the establishment 





of Messrs Miller & Richard, the celebrated Scotch typefounders. They 





have now in stock a full line of th i hard met 





about LIMITED. 
Pro- 


. from 







from six to twelve po ist on the America 






letter will last about t » as long as any other, d x» better satise 







LARGEST ly 
& BEST EQUIPPED CATAL Og 
PLANTIN THE BRITISH — Siem £ 
COLONIES . 





is the 






Any printer that has ever used Miller & Richard’s celebrated Scotch 





lype will willingly testify to its peneral excellence, s iperior finish and 





extraordinary durability Send for estimates and copy cf new Specime: 






Book and Price 
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Brewing Co. 


T. B. TAYLOR, Proprietor 
Brewers and Bottlers 
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ALE, PORTER 
and LAGER BEER 


=o a 


TORONTO, ONT. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


PRINTING & PUBLISITING C 


OF TORONTO LIMITED 
AS eg Cm ea ae A 


TORONTO. 


Canada’s Most Artistic PIANOS GRAND, UPRIGHT 
et The Gerhard Heintzman -% 


UNPURCHASED ENDORSERS 
AND USERS OF 


GERHARD 
HEINTZMAN 
PIANOS 
Toronto Conservatory of Music 
Tcronto College of Music 
Metropolitan School of Music. 


Brantford Ladies’ College 

Whitby Ladies’ College 

St. Margaret's College, Toronto 

Moulton Ladies’ College, To- 
ronto 


Krause Conservatory of Music. 
Chatham 


And numerous others 
Frank Welsman 
Harry M. Field 
J. D. A. Tripp : 
Toronto's Concert Pianis 
R. Victor Carter 
Antoinette Trebelli 
Noted Cantatric« 
Hubert De Blank 
Concert Pianis 
** Sieveking"’ 
Noted Dutch Pianis 
Camilla Urso 
World-famed Violin Virtuoso 
Howard Peirce Signora Romili_ _ , Mad. Van Der Veer Green 
Concert Pianist Italian Concert Pianist Noted Cantatrice 
Harold Blake Sig Gonzalo Nunez Edward Clark 
Operatic Tenor Spanish Concert Pianist Concert Pianist 
Steinway Hall, N.Y. 
Madame Alma Powell _ Sig. Agramonte Lilian Russell Opera Co. 
America’s Noted Cantatrice Celebrated Vocal Specialist And Numerous others 


GOURLAY, WINTER & LEEMING 


8 Yonge Street. 


Wm. Barber & Bros. 


Papermakers 


w= (GEORGETOWN, Ont. 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 

BOOK .* % % 

ENVELOPE .» . p 

COLORED ape rS 


* POSTERS 
and ANTIQUE 


Half Tone, Lithographic 
and Label Papers .’. . 


SPECIALTY : —The Weekly Issue of 
Be er SATURDAY NIGHT 
High Grade Pat 
; : a is Printed on Paper From 
Weekly News This Mill 


JOHN R. BARBER, - PROPRIETOR 





xe olde- Firme “i 


The Wetntsmen é 
Its nobilify of lone 
lts delicacy of Touch 


Its Power and Brilliancy 
Make it 


the Peer of Canada’s Pianos. 


faciory - lorontro Suncito 


Prano Farlors 


M517 King St, W. Toront 
Lli Dundas St, London. 
Ming St, £. Lamson. 


“L£xce/s any Piano / have ever used.” Albarn. 
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